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PREFATORY 

In  a  world  of  voluminous  advertising 
literature,  where  Theatre  Curtain  Adver- 
tising has  as  yet  no  place,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  some  advertisers  arbitrarily 
doubt  its  rights  as  a  Medium;  but  when 
a  trustworthy  statement  is  made,  that  six 
million  people  can  be  reached  every  week 
through  this  method,  "Curtains"  are  found 
to  be  worth,  at  least,  an  enquiry.  Owing 
to  many  erroneous  ideas  regarding  general 
publicity,  however,  the  enquiry  can  hardly 
be  made  without  an  effort:  only  to  clear  the 
field  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
mere  commonplaces  that  should  be  con- 
sidered, requires  writing  at  some  length. 

Interviews. — Realizing  the  great  waste 
and  innumerable  miscarriages  generally  al- 
leged to  pervade  the  function  of  advertising, 
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and  being  mindful  of  the  greatly  diversified 
opinions  that  everywhere  exist  as  to  what  is 
and  what  is  not  a  successful  method,  I 
framed  eighteen  questions,  and  was  honored 
by  replies  from  ten  advertisers  of  long  ex- 
perience and  great  prominence  in  various 
media,  some  of  whom  spend  over  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  The  opinions  of  but  ten 
advertisers  may  seem  but  little  to  offer  in 
evidence,  but  to  these  we  could  add  many 
more  answers,  given  informally  to  prac- 
tically the  same  question,  to  exactly 
the  same  effect.  The  interviews  were  not 
sought  with  the  hope  of  reconciling  con- 
tradictory opinions,  but  that  I  might  either 
confute  or  reinforce  some  of  my  own  de- 
ductions. 

Following  are  the  questions  and  answers: 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  general  publicity? 
The  ten  answers  to  this  question  were, 

"Yes." 

2.  What  proofs  have  established  your 
beliefs? 

To  this  the  invariable  answer  was,  "Re- 
sults." 
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3.  When  you  use  a  number  of  mediums, 
do  you  know  which  one  serves  you  best? 

All  answered  that  they  did  not  know. 

4.  What  must  you  spend  in  any  one 
medium  to  effect  an  appreciable  national 
increase  in  your  sales? 

Five  answered  as  follows:  $45,000; 
$50,000;  $125,000;  $130,000;  $700,000;  and 
the  other  five  were  unable  to  name  a  sum. 

5.  Is  such  increase,  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  exception  or  the  rule? 

Four  (naming  the  larger  sums)  an- 
swered that  it  was  the  rule;  and  one  (nam- 
ing the  smallest  sum)  that  it  was  the  ex- 
ception. 

6.  Does  the  profit  on  the  increased  sales 
amount  to  more  than  you  spend  for  the  ad- 
vertising? 

The  uniform  answer  was  to  the  effect 
that   it   never   did. 

7.  What  other  benefits  do  you  derive? 
Three  answered  "Good  Will" ;  the  others 

answered  as  follows :  "Publicity,''  "Maintain 
our  hold,''  "Ultimate  benefits,"  "Substantial 
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growth,"  "Make  our  trade  mark  known/* 
"Enhance  the  value  of  our  assets,"  "Create 
a  healthy   demand." 

8.  Do  you  always  support  an  extra  amount 
of  advertising  with  an  extra  amount  of  other 
activities  ? 

Three  answered  "No,"  and  seven  an- 
swered  "Yes." 

9.  Can  you  divide  the  credit  for  sales, 
between  your  advertising  and  the  following 
factors :  the  quality  of  the  goods,  the  word  to 
a  friend,  the  influence  of  salesmen,  increase  in 
population,  fluctuating  competition,  natural 
impetus,  and  other  coincidental  and  correlative 
activities  ? 

All  answered  that  they  had  no  way  of 
making  such  a  division. 

10.  How  do  you  estimate  the  influence  that 
the  "power  of  the  press"  imparts  to  its  adver- 
tising pages? 

All  replied  that  they  could  not  estimate  it. 

11.  Has  any  one  "copy"  brought  you 
better  results  than  all  others? 

Six  promptly  answered,  "No."  Four  hesi- 
tatingly answered  that  they  could  not  tell. 
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12.  Is  it  as  often  the  copy  as  the  medium 
that  regulates  results? 

Three  answered,  "Fully  as  often";  seven 
replied,  "Far  more  often." 

13.  How  do  you  know? 

"By  test,"  was  the  response  from  two; 
and  the  other  eight  said  they  believed  that  this 
was  so,  but  that  they  had  no  positive  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject. 

14.  If  you  were  to  cease  advertising,  what 
would  be  the  result? 

"Gradual  decline,"  "Failure  in  four  or  five 
years,"  "Perhaps  decline  in  six  or  seven 
years,"  "Serious  decline  in  three  years,"  "Lose 
business,"  "Failure,"  etc.,  typify  the  answers. 

15.  How  do  you  know? 

Eight  answered  that  they  knew  by  the 
experiences  of  others,  and  two  that  they  knew 
by  their  own  experiences. 

16.  Have  you  any  method  of  tracing 
results  ? 

All  answered  in  the  negative. 

17.  What  do  you  call  results? 

"A  normal  increase  in  business"  was  the 
substance  of  all  the  replies. 
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1 8.  Then  you  would  advertise  over  a 
period  of  years  even  if  you  were  quite  sure 
that  the  apparent  returns  in  increased  business 
would  not  equal  the  amount  spent  for  the 
advertising? 

All  responded,  "We  would." 

The  questions  were  answered  after  free 
discussion  and  due  deliberation.  They  are 
here  inserted  to  justify  some  of  the  conten- 
tions that  are  to  follow,  rather  than  to  indicate 
the  scope  or  order  of  our  argument.  The 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  answered  the 
questions  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention,  but  not 
in  print. 


AN   ANALYTIC   SKETCH 

Begging  your  indulgence  through  this 
analysis  of  General  Publicity  Advertising,  I 
cite  the  advertisers'  answers  to  my  questions 
in  extenuation. 

The  Hypothesis. — The  purpose  of  Gen- 
eral Publicity  is  to  constantly  seek  opportunities 
and  to  register  and  revive  mental  impressions 
which  shall  result  in  universal  popularity. 
That  circulation  which  results  not  in  opportu- 
nity is  dissipated  circulation,  and  that  oppor- 
tunity through  which  no  mental  impression  is 
registered,  is  a  lost  opportunity. 

And  what  do  we  mean  by  opportunity  f 
A  reading  chance,  assuming  that  when  we 
come  square  upon  an  opportunity  to  read,  we 
shall  read. 

And  what  do  we  mean  by  impression  f — 
that  which  is  first  received,  or  conceived,  in 
the  human  mind.     In  advertising — that  wee 

13 
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little  thing  in  which  all  manner  of  suggestion, 
persuasion,  inducement,  conviction,  acclama- 
tion, explanation,  popularity,  inquiries,  replies, 
results,  and  sales  have  their  beginnings — we 
cannot  help  being  impressed  by  what  we  per- 
ceptibly hear,  see,  or  feel.  Every  perceptible 
contact  with  any  of  the  senses  makes  an 
impression  on  the  brain. 

Therefore,  with  the  two  prime  factors, 
opportunity  and  impression,  at  the  base  of  our 
argument,  we  proceed. 

Medium  and  Copy  Disjoined.  —  All 
writers  agree  that  all  manner  of  social,  pro- 
fessional, and  business  activity  is  Adver- 
tising: we  dare  not  even  despise  the  frag- 
mentary remains  of  the  label  on  the  proverbial 
tin  can  in  Hogan's  alley,  which,  having 
escaped  the  ravenous  appetite  of  Hooligan's 
goat,  still  reveals  a  semblance  of  its  identity. 
We  are,  however,  to  consider  here  only  that 
advertising  which  is  done  through  seven 
organized  mediums,  namely:  Magazines, 
Newspapers,  Programs,  Street  Cars,  Posters, 
Bulletins  and  Curtains. 
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Advertising  is  divisible  into  two  distinct 
parts.  I.  The  Medium,  or  carrier.  2.  The 
Copy,  or  announcement.  Medium,  is  mechan- 
ical activity;  Copy,  intellectual  activity. 
Neither  Medium  nor  Copy,  separately  con- 
sidered, constitutes  Advertising. 

Over  media  the  advertiser  has  no  power 
other  than  to  make  his  selection,  which 
involves  quantity,  quality,  and  price;  and  the 
reasons  for  such  selection  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Over  copy  he  has,  or  should  have,  power. 
For  herein  intellectuality,  magnetism  and 
character  shape  their  own  course,  and  reap 
their  own  reward. 

He  who  controls  an  advertising  medium 
is  a  Publisher.  He  who  writes  copy  is  an 
Author.  Whether  the  publisher  publish  adver- 
tisements by  word  or  picture,  in  ink,  paint, 
or  electricity,  he  is  a  publisher  just  the  same; 
and,  no  matter  what  medium  or  process  an 
author's  copy  is  published  through,  he  is  an 
author  just  the  same.  The  business  of  the 
publisher  is  to  find  the  prospective  cus- 
tomer: that  accomplished,  the  medium  has 
delivered   the   goods.      The   business   of   the 
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author  is  to  take  advantage  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  impression.  That  accom- 
plished, the  copy  has  deHvered  the  goods. 

To  make  this  still  clearer — the  medium 
finds  the  eye  of  a  prospective  customer;  the 
copy  stamps  an  impression  on  his  brain. 

And,  to  draw  more  minutely,  though 
perhaps  not  more  clearly,  the  dividing  line 
between  medium  and  copy,  we  may  use  an 
illustration.  The  Town  Crier,  in  his  person, 
his  drum,  his  voice,  and  the  parchment  he 
reads  from,  is  the  medium.  The  choice  of 
words,  construction  of  sentences,  and  manner 
of  utterance,  is  the  copy.  The  thought  or 
subject-matter  these  collectively  convey  to  the 
crowd,  is  the  advertisement. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  expect  of  the 
medium  that  which  is  to  be  expected  of 
the  copy,  and  vice  versa,  due  greatly  to 
what  is  spoken  and  written  of  adver- 
tising. 

Qualitatively,  the  best  medium  is  the 
one  that  affords  the  most  positive  oppor- 
tunities for  impressions;  quantitatively,  the 
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best  medium  is  the  one  that  affords  the 
most  possible  opportunities  for  impressions. 
The  best  copy,  qualitatively,  is  the  one 
that  effects  the  most  telling  impressions; 
and,  quantitatively,  the  best  copy  is  the 
one  that  offers  the  least  mechanical  resist- 
ance to  the  publisher,  and  the  least  mental 
resistance  to  the  public. 

Medium  a  Subordinate  Activity. — ^Just 
as  neither  copy  nor  media  separately  con- 
sidered constitute  advertising,  neither  do 
they  jointly  considered  constitute  advertis- 
ing when  they  are  not  jointly  active.  Ad- 
vertisements in  a  magazine  on  a  news  stand, 
or  in  a  car  stalled  in  a  barn,  are  advertise- 
ments only  in  name. 

The  seven  media  heretofore  mentioned 
are  subsidiary  dependents  on  other  activities, 
and  receive,  at  best,  secondary  consideration 
from  the  public,  and  from  the  owners  or 
operators  of  the  primal  activities  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  That  is  to  say,  street  cars 
are,  primarily,  passenger  vehicles;  newspa- 
pers are,  primarily,  news  media;  bulletins 
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are,  primarily,  walls  or  fences,  and  so  fol- 
lowing. Nevertheless,  any  one  of  these 
seven  subordinate  activities  has  grounds  as 
advertising  media,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
purpose  of  an  advertising  medium  to  reach 
people,  and  all  of  these  reach  many.  But 
they  reach  none  when  they  are  not  active, 
and  we  may  say  that  they  are  not  active 
when  they  do  not  render  their  advertise- 
ments visible. 

We  may  by  more  or  less  careful  observa- 
tion know  how  visible  or  relatively  visible 
advertisements  are,  yet  we  cannot  know 
how  operative  or  relatively  operative  they 
are;  but  we  surely  know  that  they  are  not 
operative  when  they  are  not  visible. 

Advertising  media,  therefore,  are  more 
or  less  valuable  as  they  become  more  or 
less  active  as  such,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
declare  that  the  action  of  the  primal  func- 
tion, to  which  the  advertising  medium  is  an 
adjunct,  does  not  accurately  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  advertising  medium  is 
active. 
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We  cannot  consider  that  passengers  are 
as  fully  interested  in  street  car  advertising 
as  they  are  in  the  vehicle  that  carries  them 
to  their  destination;  nor  that  subscribers 
are  as  fully  subscribers  to  newspaper  adver- 
tising as  they  are  to  newspaper  news.  The 
circulation  of  a  newspaper  indicates  the  full 
extent  to  which  the  paper  is  active  as  a 
newspaper,  but  not  the  extent  to  which  it 
is  operative  even  as  a  newspaper;  and  it  is 
far  from  indicating  the  extent  to  which  its 
advertisements  are  active,  much  less  opera- 
tive. And  while  the  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  in  a  car  is  indicative  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  car  is  operative,  it  is  far  from 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  car  is 
active  as  an  advertising  medium,  farther 
from  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  ad- 
vertisements are  active  (visible),  and  still 
farther  from  indicating  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  operative  (being  read). 

Roughly  speaking,  then,  we  may  con- 
sider advertisements  active  as  long  as  they 
are  visible  to  the  public,  and  operative  only 
when  they  are  being  read.     But,  since  we 
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cannot  know,  or  even  conjecture,  to  what 
extent  advertisements  are  being  read,  we 
shall  have  to  content  ourselves  by  accept- 
ing as  a  basis  for  opinion,  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  functionally  visible;  and 
when  a  medium  has  so  rendered  an  adver- 
tisement visible,  we  may  say  that  that 
medium  has  presented  to  the  advertiser  an 
opportunity  to  make  customers. 

It  becomes  perfectly  plain,  then,  that  it 
is  not  on  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper  or 
magazine,  or  on  the  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  in  a  car,  that  we  can  base  our  cal- 
culations, but  only  on  the  opportunities  which 
the  primal  activities  in  their  organic  capacity 
permit  of,  when  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
advertising  media.  It  becomes  perfectly  plain 
that  circulation  and  opportunity  have  widely 
different  counts  to  their  score,  and  that  this 
is  true  largely  because  these  advertising 
media  are  subordinate  adjuncts  to  the  func- 
tions in  which  they  hold  forth — a  feature  that 
will  play  a  most  important  part  when  we 
come  to  make  our  comparisons. 
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Opportunity  vs.  Circulation. — As  oppor- 
tunities respectively  afforded  by  the  various 
media  do  not  accord  with  the  circulation 
claims  put  forth  by  the  publishers,  it  will 
reduce  our  labor  to  substitute  the  word  "cir- 
culation'' by  the  word  opportunity.  And  it 
will  illuminate  our  course  if  we  divide  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  various  media 
into  five  different  values,  in  this  wise:  Posi- 
tive, Probable,  Possible,  Improbable,  and  Im- 
possible. "Impossible  Opportunity"  is  a 
misuse  of  language;  but,  as  extreme  condi- 
tions provoke  extreme  measures,  the  gross 
misapplication  of  the  word  "circulation" 
seems  to  justify  the  misnomer,  and  to  render 
its  meaning,  as  applied,  not  only  compre- 
hensible, but  most  fitting. 

The  conception  of  the  first  value — positive 
opportunity — would  require  a  great  stretch  of 
optimistic  imagination  when  contemplating 
advertising  in  its  complete  form,  as  it  carries 
with  it  the  assumption  that  copy  is  infallible; 
but,  when  applied  to  media  alone,  it  merely 
assumes  that  when  a  medium  has  brought  a 
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copy  directly  in  front  of  the  eye  of  a  pros- 
pective customer,  with  a  mind  apparently 
free,  the  medium  has  offered  that  copy  a 
positive  opportunity  to  impress  that  prospec- 
tive customer.  For  example:  a  magazine 
lying  on  a  table  with  the  back  cover  facing  a 
disengaged  person  sitting  at  the  table,  would 
be  a  positive  opportunity  to  the  copy  on  that 
back  cover. 

Positive  opportunities  are  not  always  of 
more  value  than  probable  opportunities;  they 
enable  more  certain  eye  attraction,  but  not 
invariably  more  lasting  mind  retention,  as 
shall  be  shown  as  we  proceed. 

Two  intermediate  grades  of  opportunity — 
probable  and  possible  (doubtless  the  most 
numerous  in  all  media) — may  be  disposed  of 
in  this  way.  The  less  counter-attractions  and 
hindrances  existing  in  the  premises,  and  the 
less  abstractions  likely  to  be  existing  in  the 
mind  of  the  prospective  customer  on  the 
premises,  the  more  prolific  is  a  medium  in 
bearing  probable  and  possible  opportunities 
for  impressions.     And,  thus  it  follows  that, 
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the  more  hindrances,  obstructions,  and  abstrac- 
tions existing  on  the  premises,  the  more  is 
copy  doomed  to  improbable  and  impossible 
opportunities. 

As  all  media  are  limited  in  circulation, 
all  of  the  improbable  and  impossible,  and 
merely  possible  opportunities  come  in  collis- 
ion with,  and  proportionately  supplant,  the 
positive  and  probable  opportunities  implied 
by  '"circulation."  A  two-acre  garden,  of  one- 
half  nutritious  plants  and  one-half  weeds 
interspersed  throughout  the  whole  plot,  is 
only  one  acre  of  cultivated  soil;  for,  while 
the  weeds  do  not  reduce  the  garden  in 
area,  they  do  reduce  it  in  productiveness. 

As  these  five  values  (which  are  merely 
presented  as  a  suggestion — not  intended  to 
be  minutely  traced  from  source  to  outlet) 
blend  into  each  other  with  such  gradual  and 
imperceptible  gradations  in  different  ways 
in  various  media,  I  shall  continue  the  use  of 
the  terms  only  where  it  is  convenient  to  do 
so.  They  are  introduced  rather  to  awaken 
your  imagination  to  the  vicissitudes  of  cir- 
culation, than  to  precede  specific  deductions. 
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Opportunity  vs.  Publicity. — Endeavor- 
ing to  keep  to  the  service  of  things,  we  may 
accept  circulation  and  publicity  as  one  and 
the  same  in  quality,  but  as  widely  different 
in  quantity;  for,  owing  to  obstructions,  hin- 
drances, etc.,  circulation  is  always  fuller  than 
publicity;  and,  to  hurry  through  our  con- 
sideration of  publicity  (only  as  it  concerns 
media),  let  us  allow  that  publicity  and  op- 
portunity infer  practically  the  same  result. 
That  is,  the  number  of  reading  opportunities 
afforded  a  piece  of  news  of  general  interest 
may  be  said  to  coincide  somewhat  with  the 
amount  of  publicity  the  news  has  attained. 
Thus,  while  circulation  cannot  be  said  to 
imply  publicity  to  anything  like  the  extent 
of  circulation  figures,  publicity  may  be  said 
to  imply  opportunity  to  an  approximate  de- 
gree. Opportunity  being  the  aim  of  both 
circulation  and  publicity,  and  far  more 
specific  in  its  denotation,  we  should  retire 
both  "circulation"  and  "publicity,"  in  favor 
of  "opportunity." 
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Popularity  vs.  Publicity. — I  trust  it  has 
already  been  made  plain,  that  not  in  media, 
but  alone  in  copy,  is  invested  the  power  of 
popularization.  Media  has  seldom  popu- 
larized goods  or  copy,  other  than  through 
copy;  but,  copy  has  popularized  media,  and 
copy  itself,  where  it  has  failed  to  popularize 
goods. 

Publicity,  which  we  shall  now  consider 
as  it  concerns  copy,  implies  nothing  more 
than  public  knowledge,  while  popularity 
implies  public  favor.  If  the  word  '*pub- 
licity"  were  more  often  replaced  by  the 
word  "popularity,"  both  the  publisher  and 
the  author  would  be  better  understood,  and 
better  understand  themselves. 

If  we  attribute  successes  to  the  inherent 
power  of  a  medium,  we  make  a  mistake. 
The  broad  truth  lies  in  the  flow  of  popu- 
larity, that  has  its  source  in  every  pleasing 
word  and  every  pleasing  picture.  We  must 
aim  at  the  eyes  of  the  people,  hoping  to 
reach  not  merely  their  reason  but  also  their 
fancy;  and,  whether  this  is  done  on  paper, 
canvas,  wood,  or  tin,  with  a  clear-cut  letter. 
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a  glowing  bit  of  color,  a  beautiful  picture, 
an  epigram,  or  by  exhaustive  discourse,  we 
must  rely  upon  the  merit  of  the  copy.  The 
copy  characterizes  the  impression,  and  it  is 
plainly  up  to  the  author  whether  the  im- 
pression results  in  mere  publicity,  or 
whether  it  results  in  something  more — pop- 
ularity. 

Popularity  must  necessarily  find  its  way 
through  publicity;  but,  notoriety,  banality, 
discredit,  contempt,  and  whatnot,  also  find 
their  way  through  publicity.  And  just  as  it 
devolves  upon  media  whether  circulation 
merges  into  opportunity,  so  it  devolves  upon 
copy  whether  publicity  develops  into  pop- 
ularity. To  endeavor  to  explain  how 
impressions  are  developed  into  popularity, 
is  not  the  object  of  this  discussion. 

Opportunity  and  Impression  vs.  Results. 

— While  all  that  I  have  said  concerning  oppor- 
tunity reaches  only  as  far  as  the  function  of 
the  medium  reaches — only  as  far  as  the  mere 
blank  space  in  a  medium  would  reach — I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  copy  plays  an 
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important  part  in  creating,  as  well  as  seizing, 
opportunities;  but  we  are  not  dealing  with 
such  factors.  It  may  with  reason  be  held  that 
the  sources  from  which  all  opportunities  flow, 
are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  be  found  in 
the  medium  alone;  just  as  the  sources  from 
which  all  direct  impressions  flow  are  alone 
to  be  found  in  copy.  Whatever  results  are 
obtained  come  through  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  medium,  and  thence  through 
the  impressions  made  by  the  copy. 

If  an  advertisement  is  convincing,  and  has 
been  read,  no  matter  where,  an  impression 
worth  while  has  been  made,  and  the  measure 
of  such  impressions  is  the  measure  of  popu- 
larity, and  the  measure  of  popularity  is  the 
measure  of  results.  And  I  think  one  of  the 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  our  eighteen 
questions  and  the  answers  to  them  is,  that  it 
is  better  to  study  opportunities  than  to  talk 
''circulation,"  and  far  better  to  try  for  pleas- 
ant impressions  than  to  endeavor  to  trace 
"results." 
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The  Indivisibility  of  "Results." — Again 
as  shown  by  the  answers  to  the  eighteen 
questions,  the  combined  efforts  of  the  adver- 
tiser, the  publisher  and  the  author  are  all 
assisted  by  the  inherent  force  of  the  combina- 
tion itself;  and  the  minute  interlacement, 
multifold  phases  and  complexities  of  their 
respective  functions,  render  the  credit  due  to 
each  beyond  ascertainment.  And,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  circulation,  but  little  less 
baffling  in  the  countless  and  diversified  links 
of  its  endless  chain,  is  beyond  separation  from 
opportunity.  In  other  words,  the  relative 
benefits  derived  from  media  separately,  copy 
separately,  from  media  and  copy  joined,  from 
the  need  of,  or  predilection  for,  a  commodity, 
the  reputation  of  an  establishment,  salesman- 
ship, along  with  all  other  efforts  and  occur- 
rences traditionally  set  in  motion  by  the 
impetus  of  the  combination,  must,  it  seems, 
ever  remain  problematical,  even  when  one 
medium  only  is  used;  and  when  more  than 
one  is  used,  the  divisibility  of  "results"  is 
unthinkable. 
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Counter-attractions,  abstractions,  h  i  n  - 
drances  and  obstructions  challenge  the  claims 
of  circulation,  and  much  in  the  same  way  do 
coincidental,  correlated,  cooperative  activities 
challenge  the  claims  of  impressions.  These 
two  classes  of  elements  then,  acting  in  or 
against  the  advertiser's  interest,  account 
largely  for  the  sharp  divisions  of  opinion 
among  both  advertisers  and  publishers;  and 
to  this,  more  than  to  anything  else,  is  due 
the  inconsistent  attitude  of  some  general  pub- 
licity advertisers,  men  otherwise  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  keenness,  who  would  not 
take  space  free  of  charge  in  one  medium,  and 
who  not  infrequently  pay  too  dearly  for  it  in 
another. 


COPY 

Each  writer  has  so  forcefully  written 
around  his  chosen  medium  without  drawing  a 
dividing  line  between  medium  and  copy,  that 
advertisers  have  come  to  accept  both  as  one, 
often  naming  advertising  a  medium,  and  vice 
versa.  Thus  the  publisher  frequently  comes 
in  for  a  greater  share  of  the  credit  of  the 
author's  work  than  he  deserves. 

"The  Reason  Why."— I  am  flying  in 
the  face  of  a  popular  movement  when  I  con- 
demn fine  literary  copy;  yet  I  say  without 
fear  of  logical  contradiction  that  copy  is 
greatly  overdone.  While  education  is  uni- 
versal, the  demand  upon  the  educated  is 
growing  proportionately,  inside  and  outside  of 
the  advertising  field.  The  time  of  the  people 
is  inordinately  taxed,  and  it  would  indeed  be 
interesting  to  know  how  much  printer's  ink 
is  wasted. 

31 
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Literary  experiments  in  advertising  may- 
be very  flattering  and  may  often  seem  quite 
useful,  but  we  never  know  whether  they  pay 
or  not.  We  cannot  sum  up  the  result  as 
with  a  book,  nor  have  we  the  box  office 
receipts  to  go  by  as  with  a  play.  The  book 
publisher  or  play  producer  may  or  may  not 
judge  aright;  but,  at  least,  after  it  is  all 
over,  he  has  actual  counts  for  whatever 
they  may  be  worth.  In  advertising  this  is 
never  so. 

The  progress  of  education,  we  not  un- 
willingly admit,  tends  in  a  great  measure  to 
justify  the  analytic  and  literary  effort  in 
advertisements.  But  the  copy-writer  is 
nearly  always  far  too  prolific,  and  often  far 
too  fine ;  shades  of  thought,  but  yet  the  same 
thought,  the  public,  the  whole  people,  are 
unconscious  of — they  are  not  susceptible 
to  the  art.  They  think  no  more  about  fine 
distinctions  than  they  think  about  ethics. 
Deep  impressions  are  possible  only  on  deep 
minds,  and  the  literarily  inclined  are  but 
thousands  against  millions.    I  think,  there- 
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fore,  that  if  we  must  have  "the  reason  why," 
we  should  have  it  in  a  nutshell. 

I  appreciate  the  commercial  value  of  "the 
reason  why"  when  sound  and  fitting,  but 
deplore  the  many  shameful  practices  running 
through  a  myriad  of  so-called  reliable  publi- 
cations. Nor  is  it  consoling  that  the  constant 
preying  upon  the  whims  of  the  fickle,  the 
credulity  of  the  ambitious,  the  ignorance  of 
the  poor,  and  the  fears  of  the  afflicted  has 
gone  so  far  to  establish  the  efficacy  of  frenzied 
copy. 

Brevity. — Has  "the  reason  why"  at  any 
length  a  fitting  place  in  general  publicity? 
Of  course,  good  copy  is  good  copy,  whether 
it  is  long  or  short,  simple  or  elaborate, 
illustrated  or  not  illustrated,  verse  or  prose, 
in  color,  or  in  black  and  white ;  but,  a  good, 
plain,  short  copy  must  always  be  far  better 
than  a  good,  long,  elaborate  one. 

The  universal  use  of  display  lines  proves 
conclusively  the  worth  of  brevity;  and  if  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  value  of  copy 
as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  know  in  how 
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far  the  caption  helps  or  "the  reason  why'*  hurts 
it.  All  advertisements  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  not  descriptive,  educational, 
or  analytic.  Are  all  such  failures?  Will 
people  nowadays  put  nothing  on  their 
backs,  or  in  their  mouths,  that  is  not  first 
authoritatively  prescribed  and  authentically 
analyzed?  Individualized  appeals  to  the 
educated  are  good,  but  limited  propositions 
are  better  suited  to  individualized  products 
than  to  popular  ones. 

There  are  those  on  whom  all  the  health 
appeals  in  the  world  have  no  effect;  there 
are  those  whom  the  great  army  of  alarmists 
and  theorists  have  ever  failed  to  reach ;  those 
to  whom  a  word  is  well,  a  catch-word  better ; 
those  who  do  not  take  their  cues  from  theo- 
retic argumentation;  who  want  something 
easy,  light  and  airy;  something  to  amuse; 
something  to  repeat;  who  require  no  diag- 
nosis, no  evidence,  no  proofs;  who  shrink 
from  the  laborious  and  the  profound;  who 
thrive  on  the  flippant;  those  who  will  not 
tolerate  argument,  much  less  ask  for  it — 
and  they  are  the  vast  majority. 
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The  quite  current  notions  about  so-called 
limitations  of  media  that  carry  short  copy- 
are  the  growth  of  an  erroneous  idea,  which 
culminates  in  the  extravagant  use  of  the 
money  of  its  victims.  On  the  contrary,  limi- 
tation is  an  advantage.  The  medium  that 
restrains  copy  is  like  the  author  whose 
critical  self  has  strict  supervision  over  his 
productive  self. 

Compensatory  Copy  and  Illustrations. — 
While  compensatory  copy  should  be  tendered 
to  the  public — and  there  exists  much  that  is 
compensating  in  a  beautiful  illustration,  in 
beautifully  written  verse,  in  well  written  prose 
— we  must  not  aim  over  the  heads  of  the 
people,  nor  tax  their  patience  nor  their  time, 
and  we  surely  too  often  do  this :  above  all,  we 
should  carefully  avoid  interesting  them  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  object,  as  I  have  read 
was  the  case  with  the  Force  copy.  Seemingly, 
Sunny  Jim  popularized  the  author  to  a  degree, 
popularized  Force  to  a  great  degree, '  popu- 
larized street  car  advertising  to  a  still  greater 
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degree;   but   popularized   Sunny   Jim   to   the 
greatest  degree. 

Yet  the  universal  use  of  illustrations  in  all 
media  evidences  its  inestimable  value,  when 
judiciously  and  happily  adopted,  and  also 
loudly  bespeaks  the  importance  of  brevity. 
No  institution  stands  without  its  pictures: 
churches,  great  corporations,  governments,  all 
possess  them  in  many  forms  for  obvious  pur- 
poses; and  why?  Because  the  stories  that 
pictures  tell  are  generally  readable  at  a  glance, 
and  their  power  to  move  and  to  delight  stands 
high  in  the  category  of  the  influences  wrought 
by  the  art  of  man. 

History  vs.  "The  Reason  Why."— Guided 
by  history,  we  find  restrictions  on  the  length 
of  copy  rather  to  our  advantage  than  to 
our  disadvantage.  History,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  records  innumerable  concise 
statements  that  moved  the  masses  to  rear 
and  crumble  empires,  to  elect  and  defeat 
Presidents,  while  few  books  have  reached  a 
people  other  than  through  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  their  contents.    True,  books,  as  well 
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as  epigrams,  have  swayed  council  chambers, 
and  influenced  the  trend  of  intellectual  life 
at  its  source  but  not  through  its  flow. 

Livy  tells  us  of  the  hopeless  division  in 
the  councils  of  the  wise,  when  Cato,  the 
Censor,  arose  daily  in  the  Senate  to  utter 
the  words  that  brought  Rome  to  her  resolve 
— ''Carthage  must  be  destroyed!''  In  Latin, 
only  three  words.  No  amount  of  argument 
and  exhortation  could  accomplish  what 
these  words,  repeated  daily,  brought  about. 

When  the  dispute  over  the  Northwest 
Boundary  was  the  great  issue  in  the  public 
mind,  James  K.  Polk  came  before  the  people, 
to  secure  the  farthest  Northern  claim,  with 
the  battle  cry— "54-40,  or  fight."  With 
these  words,  representing  the  popular 
desire,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  Polk 
was  swept  into  the  White  House. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  remember  the 
disastrous  effects  upon  the  political  fortunes 
of  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Dr.  Burchard's 
alliterative  epigram:  "Rum,  Romanism,  and 
Rebellion." 
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When  the  Sultan  of  Tripoli  demanded 
tribute  from  our  infant  republic,  to  secure 
immunity  from  his  piratical  acts,  Secretary 
Pinckney's  brief  message,  "Millions  for  de- 
fense, but  not  one  cent  for  tribute,"  stirred 
the  entire  country  to  approval  of  the  admin- 
istration's course. 

"England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty"  did  not  bring  back  the  enquiry  as  to 
"the  reason  why,"  but  Nelson's  fleet  forthwith 
won  England's  greatest  naval  victory. 

No  force  in  all  history  had  greater  effect 
upon  a  people  than  the  four  words  which  united 
our  Colonies  against  the  tyranny  of  England — 
"No  Taxation  without  Representation";  and, 
in  the  battle  line  at  Manila  and  at  Santiago, 
the  flags  signaled,  and  the  whole  country,  to 
a  man,  echoed :  "Remember  the  Maine." 

The  two  words,  "Honest  Abe,"  did  most 
to  inspire  the  people's  confidence  in  Lincoln — 
and  the  one  compounded  word  "Uneeda" 
gave  new  birth  to  the  soda  cracker. 
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Confronted  as  we  are,  by  a  mass  of  con- 
ducive and  detrimental  elements  in  media  and 
the  inextricable  entanglement  of  all  the  extra- 
neous activities  united  for  the  promotion  of 
sales,  together  with  the  inseparability  of  copy 
— its  effects  upon  a  medium  and  a  commod- 
ity— we  shall  be  ill-prepared  for  compre- 
hensible and  methodic  comparisons  between 
media  until  we  go  at  least  a  short  way  into 
the  field  of  experience. 

Competition. — The  advertising  writers 
— most  of  whom  pose  as  experts — nearly  all 
write  in  the  interests  of  certain  media. 
While  some  endeavor  to  be  just,  and  others 
quite  liberal,  the  all-absorbing  desire  to 
convince,  not  only  in  a  general  way  but  on 
every  passing  issue,  renders  these  well- 
meant  and  often  well-designed  attitudes 
difficult  of  attainment — less  now,  however, 
than  in  earlier  days,  for  man's  mind  broadens 
as  his  field  of  action  broadens. 
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While  we  are  all  aware  of  the  incon- 
sistencies in  the  spirit  of  competition,  and 
of  the  injustices  often  dealt  under  the  trite 
guise  of  "business  is  business/'  we  too  fre- 
quently rest  on  opinions  that  are  dishonest 
in  at  least  so  far  as  they  are  not  disinter- 
ested. 

So-called  experts,  who  represent  media 
with  a  line  of  successes  for  which  they  per- 
sonally are  in  no  way  entitled  to  credit,  do 
not  have  to  think:  a  witty  remark,  by  way 
of  brushing  aside  other  media,  they  have  long 
since  discovered  often  makes  up  for  much 
reasoning  and  saves  time. 

If  the  expert  is  really  sincere,  if  he 
attempts,  as  is  his  duty,  to  widen  fields  for 
the  advertiser,  if  he  admits  that  no  one 
medium  is  sufficient  for  some  national  suc- 
cesses— which  he  must — if  he  is  careful  to 
explain  why  this  or  that  medium  is  good, 
devoting  a  whole  book  to  his  explanation — 
he  is  not  honest  when  he  dismisses  other 
media  without  a  word  as  to  "the  reason 
why''   we   may   safely   neglect   it;   and   he 
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insults  his  own  intelligence  by  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
reason  why  not. 

That  there  are  elements  of  truth  in  all 
arguments,  and  whole  truths  in  some,  placing 
one  medium  superior  to  another,  I  heartily 
agree;  but  when  these  truths  are  exaggerated 
at  the  expense  of  other  media,  unwittingly  a 
compliment  is  paid  the  medium  intended  to 
be  sacrificed;  for  all  things  devoid  of  merit 
fall  of  their  own  weight,  and  intuitively  it 
should  be  felt  that  they  require  not  even  a 
"witty  remark"  to  down  them.  But  most 
to  be  regretted  is,  that  artful  writings  often 
carry  weight  for  a  short  time  at  least,  and 
thus,  while  a  temporary  point  is  won  in 
favor  of  this  or  that  medium,  there  often 
follows  a  universal  setback;  for  it  must  be 
owned  that  General  Publicity  is  yet  far  too 
little  practiced,  and  its  intrinsic  value  yet 
but  little  known.  Congested  conditions 
within  and  about  the  environment  of  an 
assembled  populace  will  see  to  the  limitation 
of    profitable    opportunities.    That    is    not 
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for  the  expert  to  point  out.  It  behooves  him 
to  inspire  confidence  in  all  manner  of  good 
advertising. 

"Results." — From  the  day  that  adver- 
tising began,  and  advertisers  asked  to  be 
shown  what  they  were  spending  their  money 
for,  there  has  been  and  there  still  is  a  vig- 
orous search  for  evidence  of  "results."  This 
search  is  kept  up  year  after  year.  Each  year 
evidences  and  so-called  proofs  of  results 
come  to  us  in  different  form,  in  different 
spirit,  and  with  widely  different  purposes. 
They  come  in  spontaneous  increases  in 
gross  sales;  they  come  in  the  form  of  even 
and  steady  growth ;  in  the  form  of  sustained 
ground  amid  adverse  circumstances;  and, 
in  forms  of  advertising  other  than  General 
Publicity,  the  manifestations  they  seek  and 
receive  are  far  more  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied. But  in  General  Publicity,  as  has 
already  been  clearly  shown,  results  are 
never  unmixed  or  unaided;  yet  experts  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  much  of  flattering 
circumstances;  and  I  fear  that,  when  the 
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last  semblance  of  proofs,  properly  so  called, 
disappears,  the  practice  will  continue,  with- 
out displeasing  the  man  who  is  supplying 
the  money. 

The  word  "Results,"  so  much  used  in 
advertising,  seldom  means  what  one  would 
naturally  suppose  it  means  as  applied  to  any 
other  branch  of  business.  If  so,  the  action 
of  an  advertisement  on  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer would  be:  seen,  read,  remembered, 
and  a  purchase  therefrom  forthwith  made. 
Results  from  general  advertising  rarely  can 
be  so  interpreted  within  our  positive  knowl- 
edge. If  they  could,  as  traceable  sales 
almost  invariably  aggregate  an  amount  less 
than  the  amount  spent  for  the  advertising 
alone,  result  would  spell  failure — but,  let  us 
say,  not  total  failure,  because  the  inference 
is  that,  if  we  have  received  one  hundred  "Re- 
plies" (not  followed  up),  we  make,  say,  five 
thousand  sales ;  or,  if  we  feel  an  increase  in  our 
sales  as  apparently  the  immediate  result  of 
the  use  of  certain  media,  but  such  increase 
is  insufficient  in  itself  to  have  warranted  the 
expenditure  so  made,  we  infer  that  there  is 
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a  further  increase  that  we  do  not  feel;  and 
such  inferential  conclusions  may  be  carried 
at  will  into  all  manner  of  publicity. 

Obviously,  if  returns  were  traceable,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  know  the  circula- 
tion of  a  publication.  That  so  much  is  said 
of  and  claimed  for  circulation,  plainly  shows 
their  non-traceableness. 

The  expert  writes  of  bargain  advertise- 
ments, free  sample  advertisements,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  "indirect  advertisements,"  as 
though  there  existed  neither  distinctions  nor 
differences  between  them :  they  compare  the 
results  of  the  one  with  the  results  of  the 
other.  Yet  they  say  that  it  requires  no 
salesmanship  to  sell  to  whomsoever  wishes 
to  buy,  and  that  a  salesman  selling  cheaper 
than  another  is  no  salesman.  Why  does  this 
reasoning  not  obtain  in  advertising?  Have 
we  any  more  right  to  compare  a  medium 
offering  goods  at  a  reduced  price  with  one 
offering  goods  at  a  sustained  price  than  we 
have  to  compare  two  salesmen  under  simi- 
larly inequitable  circumstances?  The  in- 
ducement and  bargain  practice  is  purposed, 
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we  know,  to  unload  stagnant  stock  and  to 
attract  to  other  goods;  but  we  might  object 
to  this  sort  of  evidence  being  cited  against 
media  not  used  for  such  purposes. 

We  have  seen,  over  and  over  again,  that 
to  draw  inquiries  or  repHes,  in  order  that 
we  should  receive  some  evidence  of  our 
advertisements  being  read,  if  we  are  not 
advertising  a  commodity  unusual  in  its 
nature,  we  must  offer  inducements  in  some 
manner  or  form.  And  we  should  see  that 
it  is  not  the  medium  that  draws  these  re- 
sponses, but  rather  the  inducement — ^and  in 
not  a  few  cases  we  find  that  replies  come 
only  from  the  something-for-nothing  vul- 
ture, whose  rapid  growth  was  checked  by 
the  mitigation  of  the  practice  of  "the  chromo 
with  a  pound  of  tea." 

Fundamental,  Supplemental,  Auxiliary. 
— Other  words  that  have  always  seemed  to 
me  not  carefully  enough  used  by  advertising 
publishers  and  experts  to  classify  media,  are 
"fundamental,"  "supplemental,"  and  "auxili- 
ary."    Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
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the  dailies  and  magazines  referred  to  as 
'^fundamental  media/'  and  all  the  others  as 
"auxiliary  media." 

It  is  still  frequently  said  that  cars,  post- 
ers, bulletins,  etc.,  are  "auxiliaries,"  serving 
to  deepen  an  impression  made  by  the  "fun- 
damentals ;"  that,  if  they  supplement  the  funda- 
mentals successfully,  they  perform  quite  a 
sufficient  function  by  strengthening  that 
fundamental  form  of  advertising.  But  why 
put  it  that  way? 

It  is  far  from  being  clear  to  me  that  any 
one  medium  employed  for  general  publicity 
is  a  supplement  or  an  auxiliary  to  any 
other.  All  are  independent  activities,  united 
only  in  behalf  of  an  advertiser  using  them 
to  strengthen  his  own  business,  and  not  to 
strengthen  any  other  form  of  advertising. 
Each  medium  as  a  whole,  and  each  separate 
adjunct  in  each  medium,  is  an  aid  to  the 
advertiser.  There  is  no  logical  sequence, 
coherence,  or  cohesion,  that  the  dealer  or 
consumer  is  conscious  of,  or  that  the  adver- 
tiser can  really  discern.  Therefore,  if  one 
medium  is  an  auxiliary  or  supplemental  aid 
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to  another,  all  the  better  for  the  one  receiv- 
ing the  aid.  But  how  can  this  concern  the 
advertiser? 

The  complimentary  inference  the  word 
"fundamental"  attaches  to  the  press,  and  the 
uncomplimentary  inference  the  word  "aux- 
iliary" attaches  to  other  media,  is  doubtless 
agreeable  to  someone.  Quite  correctly  it  is 
calculated  that  it  were  better  to  have  an 
advertiser  believe  that  other  media  are  sec- 
ondary and  dependent  rather  than  to  allow 
that  each  works  separately  for  a  common 
end,  that  they  perform  independently  their 
respective  parts,  and  that  they  cannot  act  in 
inter-relation  for  a  qualitative  over  a  quanti- 
tative result  in  behalf  of  those  whose  dollars 
assemble  them. 

What  might  be  far  more  properly  termed 
an  auxiliary  and  supplemental  aid  to  press 
advertising,  is  a  premium,  a  bargain,  free 
samples,  trial  packages,  etc.,  or  instructions 
to  the  salesman  to  "talk  it  up" — to  help  the 
advertiser  and  incidentally  to  help  the  me- 
dium. And  again,  what  might  also  be  prop- 
erly called  a  supplemental  or  auxiliary  form 
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of  advertising  is  this :  if  an  advertiser  on  a 
street  car  card  asks  the  public  to  see  the 
daily  papers  for  further  information,  the  car 
in  that  case  might  be  called  an  auxiliary  or 
supplementary  medium,  notwithstanding 
that  it  would  in  that  capacity  more  often 
serve  as  a  fundamental. 

When  the  voice  of  the  expert  is  raised 
for  one  medium  to  supplement  another  in 
General  Publicity,  it  sounds  to  the  uninitiated 
as  though  his  theories  were  supported  by  expe- 
rience, and  to  mean  that,  if  he  advises  you  to 
begin  by  spending  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars 
in  magazines  (fundamental  No.  i),  you  effect 
an  increase  in  your  sales,  whereupon  a  further 
expenditure  of  Twenty  Thousand  Dollars  in 
newspapers  (fundamental  No.  2)  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  proportionate  increase  over 
the  first  expenditure,  and  that  a  still  further 
expenditure  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  to 
supplement  the  fundamentals  with  auxili- 
aries will  result  in  a  still  greater  propor- 
tionate increase  over  the  first  two  expendi- 
tures. 
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That  is  what  it  would  seem  to  mean — 
but  it  really  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  In 
fact,  it  means  nothing  at  all. 

But  let  us  see  what  it  would  mean  if  it 
did  mean  anything;  for  such  beliefs  (prop- 
erly applicable  to  some  forms  of  advertis- 
ing) have,  even  in  General  Publicity,  a  sem- 
blance of  truth,  which,  however,  we  shall 
not  here  endeavor  to  discover,  but  try  rather 
to  point  out  the  difficulties  that  beset  their 
clarification.  An  illustration  at  some  length 
will  help  us. 

A  woman  and  her  daughter  start  from 
their  apartment  in  Harlem  to  visit  a  friend 
in  Brooklyn.  Passing  to  the  street,  they 
face  a  poster  of  Adams'  Pepsin  Gum. 
Boarding  a  crosstown  car,  they  seat  them- 
selves opposite  an  advertisement  of  Men- 
nen's  Toilet  Powder,  and  at  times  hold  their 
heads  high  enough  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  they  have  read  it.  Through  the  car 
windows  along  125th  Street  posters  and  bul- 
letins of  both  these  advertisements  are  in 
view.  Transferring  to  a  south-bound  sub- 
way car,  they  again  sit  opposite  a  Mennen 
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Chemical  Company's  advertisement;  again 
their  heads  are  at  times  held  high;  again  it 
seems  probable  they  have  read  the  adver- 
tisement. Each  time  the  car  rolls  slow^ly  in 
and  out  of  stations  they  face  the  Mennen 
posters  on  the  subway  walls,  and  in  the  car 
a  passenger  seated  directly  opposite  to  them 
is  holding  a  magazine  in  his  hands,  on  the 
back  cover  of  which  a  Mennen  baby  chal- 
lenges attention.  From  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
many  brightly  colored  displays  of  both  ad- 
vertisements are  again  in  view.  Reaching 
their  friend's  house,  where  they  remove  their 
hats,  they  see  on  a  dresser  a  box  of  toilet 
powder,  and  some  one  is  chewing  gum. 
Returning  home,  they  pass  the  same  adver- 
tisements, much  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
evening  they  visit  Proctor's  125th  Street 
Theatre,  where  a  chewing  gum  street  scene  is 
shown.  After  the  performance  they  enter  a 
drug  store  and  purchase,  among  other  things, 
a  box  of  Mennen's  Toilet  Powder  and  a 
package  of  Adams'  Pepsin  Gum. 

Now,  part  of  the  task  the  expert  imposes 
upon  himself  is  to  tell  us  how  many  of  these 
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advertisements  were  read  by  the  woman  and 
her  daughter,  and  which,  if  any,  or  whether 
all  of  them,  sold  that  box  of  powder  and  that 
package  of  gum. 

That  would  be  the  simple  aspect  of  it; 
multiplied,  the  problem  is  more  difficult.  To 
complete  this  part  of  his  job,  the  expert  must 
multiply  by  millions  the  experience  of  the 
woman  and  her  daughter,  following  commu- 
nities in  and  out  of  doors,  over  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  miles,  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night,  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  note  not  only  direct  impressions, 
but  indirect  and  compound  impressions  as 
well. 

But  even  this  multiplication  problem  is 
found  to  be  comparatively  simple  when  we 
reach,  as  we  now  do,  the  "fundamental," 
"supplemental"  and  "auxiliary"  aspect. 
Here  the  expert  must  read  us  a  lesson  in 
psychology;  for  even  approximately  to 
divide  the  credit  between  the  different  me- 
diums is,  we  see  at  a  glance,  unthinkable. 
Only  by  straining  our  imagination  to  the 
utmost  can  we  conceive  the  stupendous  pro- 
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portions  of  such  an  undertaking.  Here  there 
must  needs  be  systematically  established 
among  great  media  both  a  sympathetic  and 
antipathetic  relationship,  with  respect  to 
specific  commodities,  as  they  singly  and  col- 
lectively act  upon  each  other,  taking  into 
account  the  possible  measure  of  benefits 
issuing  from  such  relations,  from  so-called 
concentrated  as  against  a  scattered  appeal, 
without  regard  to  competition.  Then  he 
must  discern  all  the  visible  and  invisible, 
conscious  and  unconscious,  direct  and  indi- 
rect impressions,  and  follow  them  to  their 
development  into  temporary  and  permanent 
customers.  And  then  divide  the  service 
which  each  one  has  rendered ;  but  show  first 
what  each  rendered  separately,  and  after- 
ward what  each  produced  because  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  others,  thus  establishing 
exact  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  quan- 
tities, discordant  and  harmonious  relations, 
between  media. 

No;  General  Publicity  exists  only  be- 
cause it  accomplishes  at  random  what  a 
concerted   or   finely   detailed   effort   cannot 
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accomplish;  and  the  reason  that  checking 
the  results  derived  solely  from  such  adver- 
tising is  fast  becoming  an  abandoned  topic 
is  because  it  is  obvious  that  to  check  would 
cost  considerably  more  than  to  reach  all  the 
people,  all  the  time,  in  person.  And,  not- 
withstanding what  the  experts  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  it  shall  ever  so  exist  until  a 
universal  cino-meto-steno-phonographic  im- 
pression-recording machine  (please  excuse 
the  coinage)  shall  be  invented  —  to  record 
impressions,  and  their  evolutions  to  all 
mental  and  physical  manifestations,  from 
first  impressions  to  the  development  of  rec- 
ords of  first  utterances — and,  again,  as  these 
utterances  roll  on  from  mouth  to  mouth 
through  tens  of  millions,  evolute  to  pur- 
chases— and  the  practice  kept  up  until  all 
advertising  has  been  totally  abandoned,  but 
all  the  other  activities  vigorously  continued 
with  ever-increasing  volume  for,  let  us  say,  a 
decade.  Until  such  an  instrument  is  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  we  can  offer  little  hope 
for  an  accounting  of  results  separately  de- 
rived from  the  different  activities  united  to 
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sell  goods;  less,  to  justly  credit  advertising 
in  its  totality,  and  still  less,  to  credit  each 
medium  and  each  copy  separately  with  a 
share  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  This 
fanciful  thought  is  made  to  appear  of  some 
worth  when  we  realize  that  to  take  and 
record  the  census  of  the  United  States  in 
1900,  required  one  year  and  seven  months* 
time  and  the  services  of  56,725  people,  at  a 
cost  of  $11,854,817.91. 

In  what  way  one  medium  acts  upon  or 
for  another,  why  one  is  "supplemental"  and 
the  other  "fundamental,*'  I  have  tried  to 
have  the  publisher  of  experience  satisfac- 
torily explain;  but  I  cannot  reconcile  what 
he  says  with  the  meanings  of  the  words,  or 
with  the  uncertain  dependence  from  which 
the  advertiser  is  to  draw  such  conclusions. 
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Whether  General  Publicity  is  scrutinized  in 
part  or  as  a  whole,  theoretically  or  practically, 
we  find  our  knowledge  of  it  quite  imperfect. 
We  find  we  cannot  measure  the  decrease,  or 
increase,  due  to  any  one  of  the  numerous 
coincidental,  cooperative  activities  united  to 
increase  the  business  of  an  industry  of  national 
proportions.  We  find  we  cannot  measure  the 
increase  rising  on  the  natural  impetus  of  past 
performances,  on  the  growing  strength  of 
friendship,  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  etc.,  and  we  find,  therefore,  that  we 
cannot  compare  advertising  mediums  with 
even  a  slight  degree  of  accuracy,  based  upon 
the  results  obtained  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  money  expended — another  way  must  be 
sought. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  compare  the  various 
media  with  each  other,  but  each  with  Theatre 
Curtains  alone,  and  only  in  so  far  as  they 
serve  indirectly  a  commodity  for  universal 
consumption.     We  shall  not  take  into  consid- 

5S 
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eration  advertising  that  seeks  direct  results,  or 
advertising  that  is  in  any  way  special  in  its 
nature.  If  these  facts  are  not  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  I  shall  seem  unsound  and  unfair. 

Classification.  —  As  it  would  greatly 
lengthen,  but  neither  elucidate  nor  strengthen, 
our  argument  to  carry  the  seven  before  men- 
tioned media  separately  throughout  our  com- 
parisons, we  shall  divide  them  into  two  general 
classes :  namely,  passive  media  and  aggressive 
media.  Passive  media  including  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  programs;  aggressive  media 
including  street  cars,  bulletins,  posters,  and 
curtains.  And,  further,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
we  shall  choose  from  the  passive  class  maga- 
zines, and  from  the  aggressive  class  street 
cars,  for  principal  use,  referring  to  the  others 
only  where  they  would  seem  to  serve  to 
strengthen  our  stand  in  favor  of  curtains. 

The  main  characteristics  of  magazines, 
newspapers  and  programs,  are  sufficiently  alike 
for  any  one  of  them  to  here  qualify  in  a  gen- 
eral way  for  the  others;  and,  while  this  is  so 
to  a  less  extent  with  street  cars  as  compared 
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with  posters  and  bulletins,  it  is  yet  sufficiently 
so  to  adequately  serve  our  purpose,  with  due 
regard  to  their  respective  merits. 

The  medium  that  so  exhibits  its  advertise- 
ments as  to  require  comparatively  small  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  people  on  the  premises  to  see 
it,  I  name  aggressive.  Those  requiring  an 
appreciable  effort  to  be  reached,  I  name 
passive.  The  advertisements  in  a  car  do  not 
require  to  be  uncovered  by  the  reader;  and, 
while  the  pedestrian  does  not  walk  the  streets 
especially  to  read  bulletins,  he  may  without  an 
appreciable  effort  read:  and  so  it  is  with 
audiences  in  theatres  seated  in  front  of  an 
advertising  curtain. 

On  the  other  hand,  advertisements  in  the 
advertising  section  of  a  magazine  require  both 
mental  and  physical  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
subscriber  to  reach  them.  Those  advertise- 
ments which  appear  among  the  news  and 
stories  are,  it  is  apparent,  aggressive;  but,  in 
order  to  at  once  resume  our  general  compari- 
sons, it  is  enough  to  say  that  while  this  species 
of  aggressiveness  is  often  equal  to  that  in  the 
others  it  is  not  so  specifically  characteristic. 
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The  passive  media  in  a  general  way  are 
better  suited  to  the  advertisements  of  com- 
modities that  would  naturally  be  looked  up — 
better  suited  to  the  voluntary  advertise- 
ment-reader. 

Yet  these  terms  are  not  employed  with  the 
view  of  lauding  one  class  of  advertising  and 
disparaging  another;  for,  while  we  recognize 
the  value  of  aggressiveness,  we  do  not  under- 
mine the  subtle  force  of  the  silent  man.  The 
designations,  then,  which  are  the  best  at  hand, 
are  offered  with  apology,  and  with  a  frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  implied  contention 
that,  for  General  Publicity,  the  aggressives 
have  perhaps  some  advantages  over  the 
passives;  which,  of  course,  may  be  offset  by 
the  price. 

Three  Main  Divisions. — Our  problem 
now  is  to  discover  in  how  far  the  seven 
predominating  activities  favor  their  seven 
dependents  with  opportunities  to  register 
impressions.  This  can  hardly  be  done  in  any 
other  way  than  by  methodically  taking  into 
account  all  the  various  attributes  and  constit- 
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uents  which  appertain  to  them,  and  of  which 
they  severally  consist.  These  we  may  divide 
into  three  classes:  first,  the  attributes  (which 
are  by  implication  in  all  cases  constructive) ; 
second,  the  constructive  constituents;  and, 
third,  the  destructive  constituents. 

There  are,  as  we  have  pleased  to  limit 
them  (not  including  sub-divisions),  ten  con- 
structive, and  three  destructive  constituents, 
all  of  which  we  shall  name  as  classified,  pre- 
ceding our  consideration  of  them;  and  eight 
attributes,  which  we  shall  name  presently. 

Separately  to  be  considered  are  circulation 
and  price,  which  can  only  be  properly  weighed 
after  a  careful  endeavor  to  discover  how  many 
possible  opportunities  each  medium  strives 
for ;  and  how  many  each,  judging  by  the  com- 
parative strength  of  their  respective  qualities, 
most  probably  reach. 

ATTRIBUTES.— The  eight  attributes 
are:  i.  Popularity.  2.  Compensation.  3. 
Prestige.  4.  Influence.  5.  Habit.  6.  Faith. 
7.  Checking.     8.  Results. 
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Popularity. — I  have  heard  men  say,  and 
with  offended  feelings,  that  advertising  cur- 
tains are  obnoxious  to  theatre-going  people, 
who  themselves  are  advertising  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  even  in  beautiful  landscapes. 
Let  these  men,  consistently,  along  the  lines  of 
their  aesthetic  scruples,  conscientiously  search 
for  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  advertise,  and 
they  will  find  that  they  cannot  advertise  at  all. 
Not  from  the  most  careful  examination  of 
my  own  nor  from  the  experience  of  others, 
can  I  learn  that  the  people — the  whole  people 
— have  more  or  less  enthusiasm  for  an  adver- 
tisement presented  by  one  medium  than  by 
another. 

Surely,  it  is  not  for  the  commercial  circu- 
lar that  the  young  woman  greets  with  radiant 
expectancy  the  approaching  letter-carrier. 
Still,  when  she  is  handed  a  circular,  instead 
of  a  personal  letter,  after  the  first  flush  of 
disappointment  is  over,  she  reads;  and  in  that 
way  (less  the  disappointment)  is  most  adver- 
tising read.  No  great  time  is  made  over  it, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe.  The  fluster 
is  all  with  the  publisher,  the  author,  and  the 
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enthusiastic  advertiser :  with  the  pubHc,  con- 
ditions are  normal. 

The  copy  and  subject  matter,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again,  is  the  vehicle  of 
popularity.  If  a  name  is  read  from  a  maga- 
zine, or  street  car,  setting  aside  considerations 
as  to  time,  place,  color,  etc.,  neither  of  these 
media,  nor  any  in  their  respective  classes, 
would  popularize  that  name  quicker  than 
another  to  any  material  extent. 

This  in  all  likelihood  being  the  case,  let  us 
examine  roughly  how  it  has  come  about  that 
some  media,  especially  those  in  the  passive 
class,  are  said  to  be  more  capable  of  inducing 
popularity  than  others.  Granting  due  regard 
to  programs  in  particular,  and  all  of  the 
aggressives  in  general,  as  to  their  ability  to 
popularize  an  article  through  copy,  we  may 
lay  these  mediums  aside  during  this  examina- 
tion, and  compare  only  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines with  curtains.  It  should  be  understood 
that  we  are  not  considering  how  popular  a 
medium  may  be  in  the  estimation  of  an  adver- 
tiser, but  only  how  far  a  medium  is  capable 
of  popularizing  a  commodity  for  general  con- 
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sumption.  Unquestionably  many  newspapers 
and  magazines  are  popular  with  many  people 
because  of  the  several  general  policies  they 
pursue,  as  well  as  because  of  certain  adver- 
tisements they  publish.  For  instance,  the 
magazine  that  publishes  the  most  advertise- 
ments giving  away  free  samples,  or  offering 
the  most  attractive  premiums,  may  become 
popular  with  certain  people,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  newspaper  indulging  in  like  practices,  con- 
spicuously in  the  advertisements  of  marvelous 
beautifiers,  wonderful  investments,  great  bar- 
gains, etc.  But  none  of  the  several  policies 
pursued,  nor  all  of  the  above  mentioned  class 
of  advertisements,  necessarily  imparts  popu- 
larity to  an  article  of  popular  consumption  not 
possessing  curative  or  beautifying  qualities, 
and  not  sold  at  a  reduced  price. 

While  advertising  pages  filled  with  induce- 
ments and  allurements  undoubtedly  become 
popular  as  advertising  pages,  we  cannot 
attribute  this  to  mere  medium,  for  this  popu- 
larity is  caught  on  the  hook  the  advertiser 
himself  throws  out  at  his  own  expense ;  and, 
with  such  bait  furnished  by  him,  any  of  the 
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other  five  mediums,  including  curtains,  could 
in  a  little  while  act  in  the  same  capacity  with 
more  or  less  success.  Through  such  practices 
the  advertisements  administer  far  more  popu- 
larity to  the  medium  than  the  medium  admin- 
isters to  the  articles  advertised. 

Bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  popularity 
of  a  medium  to  no  small  extent,  is  the  suscepti- 
bility  of  the  people  reached  by  it,  and  this  both 
aggressive  and  passive  media  enjoy  equally  or 
nearly  equally,  for  a  popular  commodity, 
except  perhaps  the  higher  class  newspapers 
and  magazines;  but,  offsetting  this,  we  have 
posters,  bulletins  and  cars  in  aristocratic 
neighborhoods.  The  classes  are  not  as  sus- 
ceptible to  impressions  by  advertisements  as 
are  the  masses.  So,  as  a  medium  treads  the 
social  staircase  upward,  it  treads  the  staircase 
of  popularity  downward. 

While  magazines  and  newspapers  have 
numberless  devotees,  the  patrons  of  a  theatre 
are  as  familiar  with  its  name  as  they  are  with 
the  names  of  any  publications  to  which  they 
may  subscribe,  and  it  is  quite  as  much  a 
household  word;  and,  while  all  three  possess 
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unmistakable  aesthetic  and  social  elements  of 
popularity,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  a 
theatre  in  this  sense  would  be  capable  of 
reflecting  more  popularity  on  its  advertisements 
than  the  publications  above  mentioned.  But, 
if  there  is  anything  to  the  advertiser's  advan- 
tage in  this  species  of  popularity,  he  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  theatre  stands  for  popu- 
larity, if  it  stands  for  anything.  The  utter- 
ances of  actors  and  actresses  are  repeated 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  as  instanced  by  "It  is  to  laugh,"  etc. ; 
and  the  clothes  performers  wear  sometimes 
shape  the  fashions :  there  are  Peter  Pan  waists 
and  Fritzi  Scheff  hats,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Janice  Meredith  curl. 

But  why  curtains  can  lay  stronger  claim  to 
popularity  propensities  than  any  other  medium, 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  curtain  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  theatre,  and  the 
advertisements  an  unnecessary  adjunct  to  the 
curtain,  nevertheless  the  curtain  itself,  in  a 
degree,  stands  for  what  the  illustrations  and 
adornments  in  magazines  stand  for,  inde- 
pendent of  the  advertisements.     The  picture 
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and  surrounding  decorations  on  the  curtain 
are  not  detachable  from  the  advertisements, 
as  are  Hterary  and  news  sheets  of  a  publica- 
tion. The  curtain  and  the  advertisements  are 
one  and  the  same,  and  therefore  the  elements 
of  popularity  are  so  closely  interwoven  with 
the  advertisements  that  they  become  an  actual 
part  of  it ;  and,  while  the  advertisements  inter- 
woven in  the  news  and  literary  pages  of  a 
printed  publication  are  presented  to  the  reader 
as  near  instantaneously  as  possible,  still  they 
are  separate  and  divisible  parts.  And  therefore 
whatever  popularity  a  magazine  or  newspaper 
may  impart  to  its  advertisements,  it  cannot  so 
perfectly  impart  as  curtains  can.  And  while 
publications  here  and  there  can  single  out  the 
susceptible,  they  cannot  as  a  rule  gather 
together  as  many  people  so  susceptible  to  the 
popular  trend  of  events  as  are  habitually 
gathered  together  in  a  theatre. 

Compensation.  —  Compensation  is  here 
used  in  the  sense  that,  separate  from  the 
information  which  an  advertisement  imparts 
about  the  commodity  it  exploits,  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  advertisement,  by  reason  of  its 
superior  and  pleasing  nature,  affords  some 
kind  of  aesthetic  satisfaction  to  the  reader,  and 
thereby  gains  his  favorable  consideration  and 
kindly  feeling.  That  is,  if  the  manner  or 
form  of  the  advertisement  is  pleasing,  the  com- 
modity thus  associated  is  more  likely  to  please. 

In  cars,  if  compensation  is  not  found  in 
copy,  it  is  not  found  at  all.  In  bulletins  it 
exists  in  copy  also,  but  as  well  in  the  better 
condition  of  fences,  when  such  advantage  is 
not  destroyed  by  objectionable  colors  and 
ungainly  proportions.  On  the  other  hand, 
away  from  densely  populated  districts,  over 
green  hills  and  down  in  peaceful  valleys,  it  is 
difficult  to  become  reconciled  to  any  bulletin 
yet  designed.  But  may  we  not  consider  just 
a  little  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  aesthetic  sensibility,  receives,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  compensation  in  a  cash 
revenue,  or  from  the  preservatives  in  the  paint 
that  covers  his  outhouses,  and  often  his  home? 
This,  of  course,  is  a  purely  philanthropic  con- 
sideration that  blows  both  hot  and  cold. 
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With  billposting  we  find  the  same  objec- 
tion and  the  same  advantage  that  we  find  in 
bulletins,  with  the  unfavorable  difference  that 
inclement  weather  occasions.  On  the  other 
hand,  billposters  are  capable  of  better  effect, 
inasmuch  as  more  care  can  be  given  to  the 
design,  which  by  reason  of  its  reproduction 
and  more  favorable  place  of  execution,  can 
command  superior  talent.  I  regret  the  absence 
of  the  former  delights  of  the  billboards  when 
popular  art  was  more  in  evidence  than  it  is 
to-day;  but  this  is  purely  a  matter  of  copy, 
and  we  must  refrain,  for  we  are  now  com- 
paring media  disjoined  from  copy. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  possess  dis- 
tinct elements  of  compensation  with  like  con- 
flicting elements.  They  serve  it  with  a  knife 
that  cuts  both  ways.  The  advertising  revenue 
enables  the  publisher  to  enhance  the  news  and 
literary  value  of  his  publication,  while  im- 
parting practical  and  household  information 
of  importance;  but,  counteracting  this,  there 
are  excesses  and  abuses,  deceiving,  damaging, 
distasteful,  and  inconvenient  to  subscribers. 
And,  while  we  more  often  hear  of  it  than  we 
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see  it,  there  is  a  practice,  though  inconse- 
quential in  extent,  of  tearing  off  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  some  issues;  and  against 
cumbersome  advertising  supplements  there  is 
an  ever-existing  resentment  of  very  consider- 
able extent. 

With  curtains,  it  is  just  the  other  way. 
We  have  even  had  theatrical  managers  refuse 
pay,  considering  themselves  sufficiently  com- 
pensated by  the  quality  of  our  work,  which 
they  consider  superior  to  what  they  could 
otherwise  afford ;  and  thus  patrons  of  theatres 
as  well  as  owners  find  compensation  from  this 
source  of  advertising — compensation  that  does 
not  exist  in  copy,  but  in  the  medium  itself. 
Nowhere  do  we  see  this  so  plainly  as  when, 
in  manifestation  of  approval  at  the  initial 
showing  of  a  curtain,  the  people  joyfully  clap 
their  hands. 

Prestige. — The  theory  that  advertise- 
ments are  effective  because  of  the  prestige  of 
the  press  is  a  retrospect  that  recent  revivals 
have,  in  a  measure,  reduced  to  an  extinct  fal- 
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lacy ;  and  the  contention  is  now  largely  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  proverbial  inconsistency 
arising  from  an  over-ardent  competitive  spirit 
among  the  passive  publishers.  But  behind  it 
all  always,  nevertheless,  there  is  the  press — 
the  prestige  of  the  press — "the  power  of  the 
press''  in  its  organic  capacity.  Yet,  if  a 
"daily"  enjoys  the  confidence  of  its  subscribers 
because  it  is  a  reliable  sheet,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  sought  for  an  opinion  on  French  bread 
or  Camembert  cheese. 

When  reference  to  the  prestige  of  printer's 
ink  as  media  is  made,  is  not  the  language 
directed  to  the  advertiser?  Is  it  not  to 
assure  him  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of 
investing  his  money  in  an  endeavor  that  has 
for  its  warrant  prestige  that  underlies  a  long 
line  of  the  most  substantial  and  flattering 
successes  on  our  industrial  and  commercial 
records?  And  this  fact  is  undeniable;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  press  does  not  stand 
alone  responsible  for  all  such  successes;  nor 
can  it  claim  the  honor  of  participation  in  many 
of  them.     Not  a  little  for  superior  age,  and 
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more  especially  for  priority  of  signal  achieve- 
ments, we  owe  respect  in  this  matter  of 
prestige  to  the  bulletin  board. 

Influence. — Influence,  which  to  prestige 
is  a  kindred  claim,  we  shall  treat  at  greater 
length. 

Due  largely  to  the  agitation  of  influence, 
there  are  those  who  believe  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  really  great  medium,  but  it  seems 
rather,  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  publica- 
tion, car-running,  street-walking,  and  theatre- 
going  people  are  conscious  only  of  their  own 
desires  in  the  matter  of  a  purchase;  and  what 
stands  behind  the  quality  and  reliability  of 
goods  is  the  manufacturer.  The  influence  a 
medium  exerts  on  the  public  at  large  is  difficult 
to  take  seriously;  yet  we  all  know  there  are 
those  who  claim  that  people  seek  certain  media 
for  oatmeal,  soap,  etc.,  and  by  implication 
affirm  that  these  people  will  not  purchase  from 
advertisements  unless  they  are  in  a  certain 
place  in  a  certain  way;  in  other  words,  under 
a  certain  influence.  Advertisements,  as  has 
been    shown,    are    accessories;    and    whether 
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they  be  introduced  in  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
road, of  which  August  Belmont  is  President, 
in  a  magazine  to  which  Thomas  W.  Lawson 
contributes,  or  a  theatre  bearing  the  name  of 
Jefferson,  which  Mark  Hanna  built,  little  heed 
is  taken  and  no  connection  is  made,  by  the 
public.  Whatever  enthusiasm  is  aroused  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  the  merit  of  the  article 
advertised,  and  to  the  author  who  writes  the 
copy. 

When  we  consider  influence  in  magazines, 
we  have  another  instance  showing  how  jug- 
glery has  muddled  the  mind  of  the  advertiser. 
All  kinds  of  arguments  are  interwoven  and 
strung  out  at  such  length  that  we  fail  to 
recognize  the  irreconcilability  of  seemingly 
plausible  contradictions,  causing  some,  who 
become  able  to  understand  one  form  of  adver- 
tising, to  be  disqualified  to  rightly  judge  any 
other  form.  For  many  believe  that  the  prestige 
and  influence  of  magazines  are  what  make 
that  form  of  advertising  so  valuable.  But 
we  find  no  experienced  advertisers  among  our 
friends,  quoted  heretofore,  who  attach  any 
importance  whatever  to  this  question  of  influ- 
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ence.  They  claim  that  the  passive  have  no 
more  power  to  influence  than  have  the  aggres- 
sive media,  and  that  influence  in  their  adver- 
tising pages  is  to  them  no  inducement  whatever 
for  placing  their  contracts.  I  do  not  wholly 
agree  with  this  view.  I  believe  that  every 
magazine  and  every  newspaper  has  marked 
influence  in  many  ways,  but,  for  general  pub- 
licity, I  am  of  the  belief  that  in  this  particular 
they  are  not  notably  superior  to  the  rest. 

Publications  of  all  kinds  doubtless  have 
subscribers  who  repose  faith  in  what  they 
advertise,  but  this  advantage  they  do  not  enjoy 
alone.  Theatrical  managers  and  owners  have 
their  following;  and,  if  writers  of  note  lend 
influence  to  advertising  pages,  actors  lend 
influence  to  curtains.  We  appeal  from  the 
stage  with  the  spoken  word,  with  the  added 
power  of  personal  presence,  to  the  same  reason, 
sentiment,  emotion,  and  passion,  that  are 
appealed  to  through  printer's  ink;  and  surely 
to  a  less  degree  do  we  pervert,  as  in  a  greater 
degree  do  we  emulate,  the  nobler  sentiments. 
The  stage  has  for  its  scope  the  wide  range 
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that  lies  between  farce,  comedy,  and  high 
tragedy;  magazines  and  newspapers  can  claim 
no  more. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  respected 
religious  publication  recommends  more  effec- 
tively to  its  patrons  that  which  it  advertises, 
than  a  sporting  sheet  recommends  to  its 
patrons  that  which  it  advertises.  Both  have 
their  respective  effects  in  a  specific  way;  but, 
for  a  popular  commodity,  such  influence  is 
practically  negligible. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  with  some  degree 
of  truth  that  newspapers  rob  themselves  of 
influence  by  advertising  one  article  that  decries 
another.  Competitive  advertisers  each  claim- 
ing the  greatest  bargains  and  best  qualities, 
nullify  the  recommendation  of  the  publication. 
Thinking  people  see  these  things;  those  who 
do  not  think  are  neither  susceptible  to,  nor 
conscious  of,  influence  such  as  we  write  of 
here. 

To  whatever  degree  hypnotists  may  hold 
their  subjects  under  their  spell,  the  currents  as 
shown  under  the  heading  of  Auxiliary  cannot 
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remain  unbroken  or  unmixed,  and  the  whole 
people  under  the  common  law  may  follow 
their  own  free  wills.  We  grant  to  our  influen- 
tial contemporaries,  the  passive  publishers,  a 
small  percentage  of  adherents,  but  to  the 
aggressives,  as  well  as  to  the  passives,  must 
go  the  overwhelming  majority. 

Articles  having  an  individual  call  are 
known  as  articles  that  are  not  advertised; 
and  articles  having  a  general  call  are  known 
as  articles  that  are  advertised;  but  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  there  exist  no  subdivisions 
as  to  what  mediums  they  are  advertised 
through.  They  are  not  known  as  street  car 
advertised  articles,  or  magazine  advertised 
articles.  To  the  consumer  they  represent  arti- 
cles that  are  familiar  and  trustworthy.  They 
supply  their  own  influence. 

Who  will  allow  that  an  old  fence  can  influ- 
ence ?  Yet  every  contract  between  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  and  the  manager  of  a  traveling 
company  stipulates  that  there  will  be  so  much 
billposting.  Irving  and  Mansfield  came  to  this 
country  resolved  not  to  post,  but  were  obliged 
to.     If  the  words  that  appear  on  a  fence  can 
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influence  people  into  a  theatre,  the  words  that 
appear  on  a  curtain  in  the  theatre  can  influence 
them  into  stores. 

After  all,  the  mother  of  influence,  the  voice 
of  authority,  is  the  voice  that  pleases,  and  the 
power  of  rejection  rests  not  nearly  so  often  in 
reason  as  in  emotion  and  sensation;  to  like, 
and  to  dislike,  are  the  elements  that  find 
expression  in  the  people's  ways.  The  appetite 
measures  acquisition;  the  pocketbook  argues 
the  question,  and  wins  or  loses  according  to 
circumstances  and  temperamental  charac- 
teristics. 

The  Influence  of  the  Primal  Activity. — 
During  a  period  of  commercial  vivacity,  the 
stimulus  of  prosperity  is  no  less  administered 
by  the  theatre  than  by  the  press.  People  flock 
to  the  theatres  just  as  they  increase  their 
subscriptions.  And  during  a  period  of  com- 
mercial depression,  theatres  make  for  con- 
fidence and  encouragement,  retard  discontent, 
and  do  their  part  to  re-establish  a  normal 
circulation  of  money.  No  one  can  deny  that 
the  majority  of  people  would  rather  spend  an 
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evening  at  the  theatre  than  an  evening  at 
magazines  or  newspapers.  It  is  no  mean 
activity  —  the  theatre-going  habit  —  and  it 
plays  no  small  part  in  refining,  elevating  and 
increasing  human  desires. 

Habit. — It  is  claimed  that  subscribers  are 
in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  various  passive 
media  for  information  as  to  what  to  purchase, 
and  that  this  habit  adds  great  value  to  such 
media.  This  is  true  to  a  degree,  as  regards 
certain  things,  but  not  to  an  appreciable  extent 
for  a  popular  commodity  for  habitual  con- 
sumption. Merely  because  of  a  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently careful  discrimination  with  respect  to 
these  claims,  therefore,  habit  comes  in  for  a 
place  in  these  comparisons. 

Serial  advertisements  of  the  entertaining 
and  amusing  sort  appearing  in  cars,  doubtless 
develop  a  reading  habit,  causing  people  to  often 
unwittingly  find  their  eyes  fixed  on  advertise- 
ments more  prosaic,  but  not  less  needful;  thus 
the  benefits  derived  are  transferred  to  the 
medium  in  a  general  way,  and  to  the  other 
advertisements  by  this  inevitable  cooperation, 
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which  naturally  bounds  from,  and  rebounds 
to,  the  exponents  of  the  jingle.  Curtains  ever 
supply  this  attractive  element  in  other  forms. 
In  the  subject  of  the  curtain,  independent  of 
the  advertiser,  they  offer  a  continuous  per- 
formance of  attractions,  cooperating  with  all 
advertisements  alike.  True,  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  the  papers  for  houses 
and  rooms  to  rent,  property  for  sale,  help 
wanted,  situations  wanted,  and  a  host  of  other 
things;  and,  indeed,  they  know  which  paper 
to  select  according  to  their  wants.  But  as  the 
Tribune  is  no  better  authority  for  Fairy  Soap 
than  the  Journal,  no  habit  for  such  reading 
is  formed. 

Nor  can  we  imagine  millions  of  subscribers 
scanning  thousands  of  advertising  pages  to 
make  an  everyday  purchase;  yet  we  can  more 
readily  imagine  that,  than  to  imagine  many 
purchases  resulting  from  chance  readers 
scanning  the  advertising  pages  of  some  maga- 
zines: and,  if  this  latter  is  the  source 
from  which  the  benefits  are  derived,  how 
much  better  must  your  chances  be  on  curtains  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  force  of  habit 
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be  the  real  derivative,  and  should  persistency 
have  created  that  habit,  the  persistent  presen- 
tation of  advertisements  on  curtains  would 
form  the  habit  among  people  who  go  to  the 
theatre;  for  they,  and  the  people  who  read 
magazines,  are  of  the  same  species. 

"Preferred  position"  (for  which  an  extra 
charge  is  made)  indicates  that  not  all  readers 
are  trained  to  look  up  all  the  advertisements, 
because  these  positions  the  publishers  them- 
selves claim  (as  shall  be  shown  under  "Circu- 
lation") are  more  costly  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  catch  the  eye  of  readers 
whom  certain  advertisers  desire  most  to  reach. 
And  again,  circumstantial  evidence  against  the 
force  of  habit  is  indicated  by  the  magazines 
interweaving  advertisements  among  their 
stories.  Thus  we  find  that  whatever  the  claims 
and  the  facts  may  be,  apart  from  bargains 
and  inducements,  the  tactics  used  by  the 
publishers  to  induce  subscribers  to  read  adver- 
tisements, amoimt  to  the  cultivation  of  qualities 
having  an  entirely  natural  and  more  sub- 
stantial growth  in  curtains.  Curtains  have 
had  seventeen  years  of  persistency  to  form 
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such  a  habit  among  their  spectators,  imposing 
scarcely  a  single  effort.  Instead  of  having  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  about  a  hundred 
advertisements  amid  innumerable  obstructions 
and  hindrances,  as  in  magazines,  curtains  need 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  reading  only  eight,  or 
maybe  only  one. 

Faith. — Faith  and  imagination  are  char- 
acteristics that  mark  every  step  in  advertising. 
The  superficial  examination  that  is  made  by 
extensive  advertisers  when  forecasting,  and 
afterwards  when  attempting  to  sum  up,  results 
— indeed  their  total  indifference  to  this  avenue 
of  endeavor — ^has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
department  of  business.  Notwithstanding  that 
there  is  much  at  the  surface  of  every  medium 
from  which  to  draw  practical  conclusions,  and 
that  the  technicalities  of  media  are  but  few 
and  not  difficult  of  comprehension,  many 
advertisers  seem  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
detect  in  media  that  which  is  manifestly 
unfavorable  to  the  minimization  of  the  element 
of  chance.  If  an  advertiser  rolls  up  a  normal 
gross  increase  in  his  business,  he  arbitrarily 
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attributes  to  advertising  more  or  less  of  the 
credit.  If  he  does  not  roll  up  a  normal 
increase,  advertising  in  all  likelihood  comes  in 
for  a  share  of  the  blame. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  so 
much  faith  is  reposed  in  the  opinions  of  some 
men  on  advertising  matters;  mere  unqualified 
assurance  often  would  seem  to  make  some 
media  pay  the  advertiser  better.  That,  of 
course,  cannot  be;  but  why  is  the  thought  or 
belief  so  commonly  encountered?  Perhaps  it 
is  because  the  exact  results  of  a  campaign 
cannot  be  known  either  before  or  after  it  has 
been  engaged  in,  and  that  the  best  assurance 
obtainable  is  the  assurance  of  the  best  authority, 
or,  rather,  the  seemingly  best  authority. 

When  an  advertiser  is  surrounded  by 
magazines,  newspapers  and  street  cars,  wide 
awake  to  the  existence  of  the  advertisements 
in  them  all,  as  he  always  is,  the  imagination 
keeps  the  process  of  multiplication  going,  to 
exalt  his  faith;  on  the  other  hand,  while 
removed  from  these  signs  of  activity,  or 
when  they  are  removed  from  him,  impressions 
grow   faint,   and,   conversely,   the  process  of 
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reduction  sets  in.  Thus,  if  an  advertiser  relies 
upon  his  imagination  so  affected,  he  will  not 
unlikely  remove  his  advertisement  from  the 
very  place  in  which  it  is  impressing  the  people, 
and  leave  it  where,  perhaps,  only  he  himself 
is  being  impressed  by  it. 

In  the  street  cars  the  advertisements  are  a 
constant  advertisement  for  street  car  adver- 
tising, as  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
are  for  newspaper  advertising,  etc.  And  the 
more  clever  the  copy,  and  the  more  numerous 
the  advertisements,  the  better  the  mediums  are 
advertised  to  the  advertiser — but  not  neces- 
sarily to  the  public. 

Nothing  seems  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  advertiser,  and  inspire  more  faith 
in  him,  than  the  sight  of  his  own  advertise- 
ment; and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
ubiquitous  media  shall  ever  become  more 
ubiquitous  than  they  are — and,  I  am  pleased 
to  admit,  the  fact  that  they  thrive  on  their 
own  stimulus  in  some  measure  establishes 
their  worth. 

All  these  are  faith-inspiring  but  super- 
ficial conditions,  and  one  must  be  careful 
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when  judging  the  advertisements  not  seen 
by  oneself.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that  which  the  mind's  eye  can  readily  mul- 
tiply; but  if  one  does  not  even  occasionally 
visit  the  popular-price  theatre,  how  can  his 
imagination  invoke  the  splendid  spectacle 
of  over  six  million  spectators  viewing  cur- 
tain advertisements  every  week? 

Self-made  Faith. — We  hear  one  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  by  advertising  you 
are  enabled  to  place  your  goods ;  another  to 
the  effect  that  by  advertising  you  are  enabled 
to  move  them,  after  they  are  placed.  Adver- 
tising, properly  done,  naturally  runs  its 
course  through  both  these  channels;  but 
neither  through  one  nor  the  other  can  the 
advertiser  depend  upon  media  when  consid- 
ering such  distinctions.  The  article  adver- 
tised and  the  methods  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  advertising,  quite  apart  from 
the  merits  or  adaptability  of  the  medium, 
are  alone  to  be  considered. 

Salesmen  are  told  by  some  employers 
that  the  mediums  they  are  using  are  better 
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than  any  other,  and  of  the  wonderful  results 
this  or  that  medium  is  producing;  the  sales- 
men, believing  it,  will  tell  the  dealer,  and  the 
dealer  in  turn  believes  it.  This  prop,  avow- 
edly and  avowably  employed  by  advertisers 
of  more  limited  resources,  avails  one  of  the 
much-talked-of  benefits  of  advertising  "in- 
fluence" properly  so  called. 

To  use  a  violent  illustration :  The  dealer 
lays  in  a  stock  of  goods  on  the  strength  of 
promised  or  current  advertising — well  and 
good,  if  the  advertising  alone  moves  the 
stock.  But  if  not,  the  goods  must  be  moved 
anyway;  the  money  paid  out  must  be,  and 
is,  turned  over.  If  the  goods  are  merito- 
rious, permanent  customers  are  made,  and 
the  effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  adver- 
tising had  not  failed  of  its  purpose,  assuming 
that  it  had  failed ;  for  advertisements,  we  all 
must  own,  are  fallible. 

Thus,  not  infrequently,  a  dealer  pushing 
goods  does  not  know  how  much  of  his  suc- 
cess was  due  to  his  own  energy,  or  how  much 
was  due  to  the  advertising.  At  any  rate,  he 
re-stocks,  and  has  no  reason  that  he  knows 
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of  to  lose  faith  in  whatever  medium  was 
"cracked  up"  to  him.  Naturally,  then,  he 
goes  on  assisting  the  medium,  assisting  the 
advertiser,  and  assisting  his  business.  By 
this  triangular  action  the  advertiser  himself 
instils  faith  within  himself. 

And  why  not?  For,  just  as  the  adver- 
tisement seeks  to  aid  the  salesman  and  the 
tradesman,  so  must  the  tradesman  and  the 
salesman  endeavor  to  aid  the  advertisement. 
Advertising  rightly  should,  and  does  act  as 
a  tonic  for  the  proprietor,  salesman  and 
dealer.  A  scarcity  of  this  tonic  anywhere 
felt  will  greatly  nullify  its  benefits  through- 
out the  system,  even  though  the  administer- 
ing of  it  too  often  measures  the  strength 
of  our  confidence — too  often  results  in  self- 
made  faith. 

Checking. — Checking,  a  much-talked-of 
feature,  is  of  considerable  moment  to  the 
advertiser,  and  the  different  media  present 
more  or  less  favorable,  or  rather  unfavorable, 
aspects  in  relation  to  this  problem. 
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The  mediums  more  responsive  to  check- 
ing are  those  in  the  aggressive  class ;  these 
may  be  checked  v^ith  mathematical  accuracy 
as  to  delivery;  their  position  being  station- 
ary, it  is  quite  practical  to  send  an  agent 
to  their  various  locations.  One  can  go  to 
the  corner  of  42d  Street  and  Broadway,  and 
see  his  advertisement  on  the  house-top ;  like- 
wise one  can  board  a  street  car,  and  see  his 
advertisement  in  the  rack. 

The  least  susceptible  to  the  process  are 
those  in  the  passive  class.  While  we  can 
see  that  an  advertisement  is  inserted  in  a 
passive  publication,  we  cannot  follow  even 
one  copy  to  learn  to  how  many  subscribers 
the  advertisements  are  at  any  one  time,  or 
at  all  times,  visible.  Another  feature  in  rela- 
tion to  checking  advertisements,  is  to  en- 
deavor to  discover  how  many  of  the  adver- 
tisements that  are  visible  to  prospective 
customers  are  observed  by  them.  We  may 
stand  before  the  poster  and  try  to  count  the 
people  reading  it,  and  in  this  way  form  some 
idea  of  its  attractability.  In  street  cars  we 
may  make  the  trip  and  note  the  passengers 
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looking  at  the  advertisements;  and,  while 
both  these  endeavors  would  avail  but  little, 
nevertheless  we  could  take  advantage  of  that 
little,  if  we  wished  to. 

With  passive  media  we  cannot  do  this. 
With  the  aggressives,  by  locating  the  me- 
dium, we  locate  the  people;  but  with  the 
passives,  we  cannot  locate  the  people  nor 
the  medium  to  any  extent.  We  cannot  even 
follow  the  course  of  a  single  copy  to  count 
the  readers  of  the  advertisements  in  it.  It 
is  not  enough  to  check  the  number  of  copies 
that  leave  the  publishing  house  —  this  is 
merely  an  indication  of  what  may  happen. 
What  really  does  happen  to  the  copies  after 
they  have  left  the  publishing  house  is  some- 
thing we  can  know  only  approximately ;  and 
as  to  what  happens  to  the  advertisements 
in  these  copies,  we  can  form  no  idea.  It  is 
simply  impossible  to  follow  in  imagination 
such  a  quantity  and  variety  of  movements, 
in  time  unfixed  and  space  unlimited. 

Curtains  can  be  checked  with  more  sat- 
isfaction and  accuracy  than  any  of  the  other 
media:  they  present  not  only  fixed  location, 
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but  also  fixed  time.  From  2  to  5  P.  M.,  and 
from  8  to  11  P.  M.,  at  any  given  place,  all 
of  the  prospective  customers  may  be  seen  in 
front  of  all  of  the  advertisements;  and  be- 
tween these  hours,  in  these  given  places,  it 
can  be  readily  ascertained  whether  or  not 
the  advertisements  are  being  shown.  The 
person  who  checks  is  seated  where  he 
commands  a  view  at  once  of  all  the  advertise- 
ments and  of  all  the  spectators;  he  sees  at 
one  time,  in  one  place,  that  from  one  to  three 
thousand  people  are  assured  a  view  of  all  the 
advertisements.  Besides,  checking  curtains  is 
a  pleasure,  not  a  labor;  and  if  the  persons  are 
selected  with  regard  to  the  class  of  theatres 
they  are  to  check,  they  will  enjoy  the  perform- 
ance while  performing  their  duty. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  CONSTITUENTS. 

— We  now  reach  the  constructive  constitu- 
ents.   They  are  ten  in  number,  as  follows : 

I.  People;  2.  Time;  3.  Place;  4.  View- 
point; 5.  Position;  6.  Size  and  Relative 
Size;  7.  Predominance;  8.  Exclusiveness ; 
9.    Persistency;    10.    Attractions,  with    sev- 
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eral  subdivisions.  All  of  these  are  not  intro- 
duced because  of  the  values  or  relative 
values  they  may  reveal,  but  merely  to  cover 
the  ground  lying  before  me  at  this  writing. 

The  People. — For  an  article  of  general 
consumption,  perhaps  an  advertiser  need  not 
endeavor  to  select  his  people  through  social 
classifications;  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  wise  for  him  to  seek  both  rich  and 
poor.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  a 
commodity  for  rapid  consumption  and  sold  at 
a  moderate  price.  Nevertheless,  far  and  away 
the  broader  chances  lie  with  the  masses. 

But  aside  from  the  positive,  probable,  and 
possible  consumers,  there  exists  a  condition 
that  has  an  aspect  within  the  advertising 
itself,  which  is,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
the  susceptibility  of  people — their  sympathy 
with,  or  antipathy  to,  a  popular  appeal.  It 
is  not  enough  that  peopk  are  willing  to  try 
certain  things;  it  is  not  enough  even  that 
they  are  anxious  to;  there  is  always  to  be 
considered  how  such  and  such  things  are 
brought  to  their  attention.     Often,  indeed, 
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we  forego  the  fulfilment  of  our  own  wishes 
merely  because  the  manner  of  gratification 
comes  to  us^n  a  way  unbecoming  our  dig- 
nity, not  in  accord  with  our  teachings,  or 
along  the  lines  of  our  prejudices. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  advertisers 
of  experience  say  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  people  who  will 
refrain  from  buying  a  thing  because  it  is 
advertised.  Such,  of  course,  are  extreme 
cases,  though  by  no  means  remarkably  rare 
ones;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  such 
people  are  mostly  to  be  found  among  maga- 
zine subscribers.  The  significance  of  these 
citations  is  that  they  show  characteristics  in 
susceptibility,  and  that  the  susceptible  char- 
acteristics of  the  masses  are  more  favorable 
to  advertisements  than  the  susceptible  char- 
acteristics of  the  classes.  Where  there  is  no 
susceptibility,  there  exists  but  little  impres- 
sionability. 

Susceptible  and  impressionable  people — 
those  who  respond  to  all  manner  of  adver- 
tisements— are,  of  course,  reached  by  all 
media;  but  Curtains  may  reasonably  claim 
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that  no  other  medium  affords  opportunities 
so  free  from  preoccupied,  unsympathetic, 
biased,  stilted,  conventional,  or  hypersensi- 
tive people. 

People  attending  the  popular-price  the- 
atre are  answering  the  call  of  popularity, 
and  they  answer  it  again  and  again  when 
there.  They  are  a  live,  active,  ever-up-and- 
ready,  in-for-everything  sort  of  people.  Cur- 
tains reach  them  in  the  one-night  stands,  on 
up  through  the  densely  populated  metropoli- 
tan districts,  to  the  very  heart  of  New  York. 
Newspapers,  bulletins,  posters  and  street 
cars  all  reach  these  people.  But  they  reach 
others,  too,  for  whom  the  advertiser  pays. 
Theatre  curtains  reach  those  most  suscep- 
tible, and  those  only. 

Time. — The  time  an  advertisement  is 
before  people  in  the  seyeral  media  requires 
five  separate  considerations:  i.  The  time  it 
has  to  attract  the  reader.  2.  The  time  the 
attracted  reader  has  to  read.  3.  The  time 
nearest  purchasing  time.    4.  The  time  near- 
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est  consuming  time.  5.  The  time  most 
favorable  for  impressions. 

To  trace  minutely  the  action  of  these 
five  considerations  in  the  different  media, 
might  prove  laborious  and  unfruitful;  for 
many  distinct  advantages  along  these  lines 
any  one  medium  has  over  the  others  seem 
to  be  well  offset  by  similar  advantages  the 
others  have  over  it.  Yet,  a  few  remarks 
may  be  worth  while. 

Bill  and  bulletin  boards,  as  to  length  of 
time,  would  seem  to  suffer,  for  people  have 
but  a  very  few  moments  to  become  attracted 
and  to  read.  To  counteract  this  disadvan- 
tage, the  boards  are  often  enormous  in  size, 
howling  in  color,  concise  and  effective  in 
copy;  but  when  massed,  as  they  often  are, 
each  advertisement  is  at  a  disadvantage  from 
want  of  time  to  attract,  as  well  as  want  of 
time  to  be  read.  Cars  afford  more  lasting 
opportunities,  passengers  being  from  five  to 
twenty-five  minutes  en  route;  and  curtains 
still  more  lasting,  for  they  have  uniformly 
from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  as  to  how  both 
newspapers  and  magazines  may  be  regarded, 
when  considering  the  length  of  time  afforded 
by  them  for  an  advertisement  to  catch  the 
eye;  the  absorption  of  the  attention  of  the 
reader  in  the  news  or  stories  being  the  pur- 
pose of  all  publications,  might  seem  to  leave 
but  little  time  for  the  advertisements.  Of 
course,  the  larger  display  advertisements, 
those  acting  in  the  same  capacity  and  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  advertisements  in  the 
aggressive  media,  may,  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  the  eye,  be  considered  as  well 
able  to  take  care  of  their  opportunities  as 
advertisements  in  any  of  the  aggressive 
class,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  number  of  adver- 
tisements, the  great  amount  of  news  and 
stories,  divide,  and  therefore  reduce,  oppor- 
tunities, as  time  is  lengthened  for  seizing 
them.  After  the  opportunity  is  seized,  how- 
ever, both  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
especially  magazines,  should  afford  abun- 
dant time  for  reading. 
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If  we  could  overlook  the  fact  that 
people  have  not  a  special  time  at  home 
set  apart  for  reading  advertisements,  maga- 
zines might  surpass  curtains  in  length  of 
attracting  and  reading  time.  But  before 
they  could  be  reduced  to  exact  compari- 
sons, the  pages  of  each  magazine  would 
have  to,  by  means  of  mechanical  device, 
automatically  close  on  the  stories  and  auto- 
matically open  on  the  advertisements,  com- 
pelling or  inducing  each  subscriber  to  devote 
ten  minutes  out  of  every  reading  hour  to 
an  average  of  six  advertisements;  for  cur- 
tains automatically  open  each  performance 
and  open  and  close  each  of  three  acts  in  the 
play,  exhibiting  the  advertisements  for  ten 
minutes  each  time. 

As  to  consuming  time,  as  people  dine 
after  the  matinee,  and  take  supper  after 
night  performances,  they  are  naturally  pre- 
disposed to  impressions  that  suggest  some- 
thing to  eat,  drink,  smoke  aid  the  appetite, 
etc.  / 

As  to  purchasing  tir  ic,  not  taking  into 
account  after-the-matinee,  with  its  opportu- 
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nities  for  many  articles,  there  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  theatres,  as  well  as  in  the  resi- 
dential districts  from  which  they  draw,  drug, 
confectionery,  cigar,  grocery  and  delica- 
tessen stores  that  keep  open  to  catch  the 
after-the-show  trade.  Therefore,  some  of 
the  time  in  all  other  media  is  nearer  pur- 
chasing time  than  all  of  the  time  in  curtains ; 
but  all  of  the  time  in  other  media  is  not 
nearer  purchasing  time  than  all  of  the  time 
in  curtains;  and  all  of  the  time  in  curtains 
is  nearer  consuming  time  than  most  of  the 
time  in  other  media. 

Place. — Place  in  most  media,  both  ag- 
gressive and  passive,  is  difficult  of  location. 
The  two  dominating  features  in  regard  to 
place,  it  seems,  are  that  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  a  great  extent  find  their  way 
into  the  home,  and  the  other  media  seek 
their  opportunities  abroad.  Street  cars,  bul- 
letins and  posters  afford  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  opportunities  in  the  shopping 
districts.  Theatres  are  located  in  these  dis- 
tricts, but  the  advantage  of  being  there  for 
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general  shopping  is  available  only  after 
matinees,  except  the  stores  mentioned  above, 
and  the  inevitable  return  to  the  home  dis- 
trict affords  similar  purchasing  opportu- 
nities. 

Place,  as  well  as  time,  in  Curtain  adver- 
tising, may  be  best  compared  with  the 
activity  in  all  media  as  the  day  draws  to  a 
close,  when  travel  is  heaviest  in  the  cars 
(circulation  highest),  when  the  streets  are 
busiest,  and  when  the  passive  publications 
are  most  likely  to  be  read.  Thus  curtains 
indeed  add  a  most  effective  finishing  touch 
to  the  day. 

Viewpoint. — Of  viewpoint  it  may  be  said, 
the  voluntary  readers  of  magazines  are  able 
to  establish  one  to  suit  themselves.  That  is, 
a  subscriber  having  a  desire  to  read  an  ad- 
vertisement may  hold  it  as  close  or  as  far 
from  the  eye  as  desired.  But,  for  the  invol- 
untary reader,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  average  or  most  general  viewpoint 
really  is.  Many  advertisements,  it  may  be 
held,  are  so  situated  as  to  be  overlooked ;  or. 
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conversely,  depending  upon  one's  predispo- 
sition, may  be  said  to  be  admirably  situated 
to  attract  every  eye.  Under  "Position,"  we 
shall  find  that  they  act  both  ways  within 
their  possible  opportunities. 

Bulletins  and  posters  rarely  suffer  from 
a  disadvantageous  viewpoint,  and  over 
neither  of  these  media  can  curtains  be  said 
to  have  advantages,  except  in  the  consider- 
ation of  uniform  distances,  and  in  the  fact 
that  the  people  are  uniformly  facing  the 
advertisements.  Car  advertisements  here 
suffer  most,  inasmuch  as  the  advertisements 
are  always  a  little  out  of  focus  and  much 
interfered  with  in  many  ways,  as  shall  be 
shown  under  several  other  headings. 

On  curtains  all  of  the  advertisements  are 
directly  in  front  of  all  of  the  people;  and, 
while  they  are  both  below  and  above  the 
eyes  of  some,  all  the  points  from  which  the 
advertisements  are  seen  are  natural  points 
of  vantage,  and  all  eyes  are  there  expressly 
to  be  cast  stageward. 
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Position. — "Position"  in  all  media  is  of 
great  importance,  affecting  alike  the  number 
and  class  of  readers. 

In  a  newspaper  the  best  position  for 
society  goods  is  naturally  on  the  society 
page,  for  books  the  editorial  page,  and  so 
forth.  This  is  position  as  to  class  of  people 
— ^position  that,  by  the  nature  of  the  news 
near  which  an  advertisement  is  placed, 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  person  most  likely 
to  be  interested  in  the  particular  commodity 
advertised. 

Advertisements  interspersed  among  sto- 
ries have  better  positions  than  those  placed 
at  the  back  of  magazines  in  the  "advertising 
section."  Those  occupying  the  pages  one 
naturally  turns  over  before  reaching  the  lit- 
erary section,  and  those  occupying  the  pages 
immediately  following  the  literary  pages 
(particularly  the  first  of  these  advertising 
pages),  and  the  advertisements  on  the  back 
cover,  have  "preferred  position*';  that  is, 
position  in  which  an  advertisement  is  most 
likely  to  attract  the  eye  —  position  as   to 
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quantity  of  opportunity,  but  not  as  to  quality 
of  opportunity. 

Turning  from  these  complex  ramifica- 
tions, we  face  the  simple  fact  that  there  is 
but  one  position  for  the  audience  in  a  theatre, 
and  but  one  position  for  the  advertisements; 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  opportunity  are 
as  full  as  the  "circulation." 

The  back  cover,  notwithstanding  that  it 
is  prohibitory  to  most  advertisers  because 
of  the  very  high  price  charged  on  the 
strength  of  its  position,  is  not,  by  virtue  of 
the  fundamental  capacity  in  which  it  acts, 
calculated  to  be  turned  to,  but  is  naturally 
calculated  to  be  turned  from,  the  eye  of  a 
subscriber;  and  it  therefore  does  not  favor- 
ably recommend  itself  to  make  public  that 
which  it  bears.  It  has  no  control  over  its 
own  movements,  and,  unlike  curtains,  it  has 
no  one  to  direct  it  in  the  advertiser's  behalf. 

If  cars  were  run  under  the  restriction  of 
having  the  seats  only  comfortably  filled,  if 
standing  were  prohibited,  and  all  the  adver- 
tisements were  placed  twice  on  each  side, 
we    might    then    compare    position    of    car 
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advertisements,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
activity  of  the  car,  v^ith  curtains.  For  it  is 
obvious  that  the  restrictions  we  have  here 
suggested  to  improve  street  car  advertising 
exist  actually  and  quite  naturally  in  theatres, 
where  there  are  no  extreme  angles  to  destroy 
the  focus:  back  of  the  audience  there  is  no 
second  curtain  bearing  different  advertise- 
ments from  the  one  in  front,  nor  is  one-half 
of  the  audience  facing  one  way  and  the  other 
half  facing  the  other  way.  Position  in  cur- 
tains exists  in  a  highly  perfect  state,  alike 
to  all  the  people  and  with  respect  to  all  the 
advertisements. 

Relative  Size  of  Space.  —  Advertising 
space  is  large  and  small  relatively  within  the 
confines  of  each  medium;  and  there  seems 
not  to  be  a  fair  basis  for  comparing  the  size 
of  space  used  in  one  medium  with  the  size 
of  space  used  in  another.  We  may  compare 
spaces  with  each  other  as  they  exist  in  each 
medium  separately,  but  much  time  would  be 
spent  and  little  gained  were  we  to  attempt 
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to  compare  them  as  they  exist  in  one  with 
those  as  they  exist  in  another. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  under  this  head- 
ing, tw^o  important  considerations:  the 
independent  size  of  a  space,  as  to  the  amount 
of  copy  it  will  carry,  and  as  to  the  increasing 
attraction  quality  it  assumes,  with  increasing 
size  and  increasing  relative  size. 

We  read  of  street  car  cards  compared 
with  newspaper  and  magazine  sheets,  with 
a  view  of  drawing  some  relative  values  there- 
from; but  I  do  not  see  what  conclusions  in 
favor  of  the  car  card  one  could  be  brought 
to  by  any  such  comparisons.  While  a  maga- 
zine sheet  may  be  one-quarter  of  the  size  of 
a  street  car  card,  it  suffers  nothing  on  that 
account,  for  it  is  read  from  a  position  closer 
to  the  eye,  and  such  relative  superiority  of 
size  that  carries  with  it  a  quality  of  command 
and  attraction  does  not  exist,  either  sepa- 
rately or  comparatively,  in  a  space  the  size 
of  a  street  car  card;  whereas  a  full  page  of 
a  magazine,  by  virtue  of  the  divisions  of 
other  pages,  may  enjoy  both  these  advan- 
tages.    If  the  magazine  page  suffered  any 
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because  it  were  only  one-quarter  of  the  size 
of  a  street  car  card,  then  the  street  car  card 
would  suffer  infinitely  more,  because  it 
might  be  only  one-fiftieth  part  the  size  of  a 
railroad  bulletin  board.  I  think,  therefore, 
we  may  without  missing  anything  im- 
portant lay  such  space  considerations  aside. 

Space,  as  now  used  in  all  media,  we 
may  take  as  being  comparatively  the  same, 
excepting  in  cars,  where  the  restriction  to 
uniform  size  deprives  the  aggressive  adver- 
tiser of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
predominance.  But  should  we  change  the 
usage  in  cars,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
they,  and  even  bulletin  boards,  despite  their 
superiority  of  relative  and  independent  size, 
would  suffer  beyond  measure,  if  explana- 
tory copy  were  used,  as  affected  by  time, 
position,  and  viewpoint. 

The  street  car  card  would  be  entirely 
incapable  of  carrying  the  amount  of  copy 
that  would  be  readable  by  the  passengers, 
as  compared  to  the  amount  of  copy  a  news- 
paper or  magazine  carries;  and,  while  a 
bulletin  board  could  be  made  large  enough 
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to  carry  a  very  lengthy  copy,  people  would 
not  stand  on  the  streets  long  enough  to 
read  it  all.  Curtains,  too,  would  suffer  in 
this  respect — but  less  than  the  other  two 
mediums;  for,  if  we  were  to  devote  an 
entire  curtain,  thirty  feet  high  and  forty 
feet  wide,  to  descriptive  copy,  we  could, 
of  course,  relate  a  very  long  story,  readable 
to  the  farthest  back  spectator,  with  more 
time  to  read  it  than  would  be  required,  and 
this  at  a  cost  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  a  page  in  a  newspaper.  But  the  whole 
curtain,  then,  would  not  only  be  equivalent 
to  a  whole  page,  but  also  equivalent  to  the 
entire  newspaper  in  attraction  quality: 
thus  curtains  might  be  made  the  joy  of 
the  bargain-counter  enthusiast. 

To  return,  however,  to  conditions  as  they 
are  at  present,  a  single  curtain  space  is  equiv- 
alent in  size  to  a  page  in  a  magazine  in  the 
hand  of  a  subscriber,  or  a  card  in  a  street  car 
to  a  passenger  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than 
forty-five  degrees ;  for  all  that  is  on  all  of  these 
spaces  is  readable  to  all  they  seek  to  reach,  and 
the  contents  of  a  single  curtain  space  is  read- 
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able  to  the  last  spectator  in  a  theatre.  If  it  is 
argued  that  a  single  curtain  space  is  too  small 
for  certain  purposes,  it  might  also  be  argued 
that  a  street  car  card  is  too  small  for  certain 
purposes,  and  that  a  quarter  of  a  page  in  a 
magazine  is  too  small  for  certain  purposes. 
And  when  we  have  in  mind  a  full  page  in  a 
magazine,  or  a  very  large  bulletin  or  poster, 
as  compared  to  a  curtain  space,  we  should,  in 
all  fairness,  bear  in  mind  the  availability  of 
double,  triple,  or  quadruple  curtain  spaces  on 
curtains. 

Predominance.  —  Predominance  implies 
strength  and  superiority  in  whatever  it  may 
•  be  applied.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  adver- 
tising, predominance  is  of  great  moment,  and 
the  persistent  striving  of  advertisers  for  it  is 
forceful  evidence  in  support  of  this  view. 

Particularly  are  we  desirous  to  have 
this  fact  taken  into  consideration,  for  curtains 
in  this  regard  possess  marked  advantages  over 
all  other  media.  All  the  others,  it  is  true,  are 
capable  of,  and  do,  serve  predominating  show- 
ings with  effect;  but  street  car  advertisement 
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publishers  (except  perhaps  as  to  certain  end 
spaces)  for  reasons  of  their  own  have  with- 
drawn this  advantage  from  their  service. 

Predominance  in  newspapers  loses  much 
of  its  force  on  account  of  news  captions,  espe- 
cially in  papers  of  the  sensational  type;  and 
the  higher  class  papers  feel  obliged  to  imitate 
in  a  marked  degree.  While  captions  used  in 
advertisements  may  often  render  news  cap- 
tions insignificant  in  size,  the  reverse  is  just 
as  often  the  case,  and  for  pure  visual  attract- 
ability,  the  advertiser  may  best  feel  secure  by 
resorting  to  a  "wealth  of  space."  Then  again, 
while  advertisement  captions  may  render  news 
captions  insignificant  in  size,  they  do  not  so 
belittle  them  in  importance  in  the  estimation 
of  subscribers;  and  furthermore  by  virtue  of 
position  (we  have  in  mind  front  pages,  etc.), 
news  items  greatly  predominate  advertise- 
ments, and  thus  predominating  positions 
nullify  to  no  small  degree  predominating  sizes. 
Apart  from  the  preoccupation  of  the  reader 
intent  upon  the  perusal  of  the  news,  there 
exists  an  element  of  chance  unfavorable  to 
predominance,  which  often  completely  nullifies 
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it.  I  refer  to  the  chance  of  the  reader*s  laying 
aside  the  newspaper  (having  finished  with  the 
particular  piece  of  news  that  interested  him) 
before  he  reaches  the  predominating  adver- 
tisement. And,  again  by  his  attention  being 
riveted  on  certain  subjects  or  columns,  he 
may  overlook  the  predominating  advertise- 
ment. In  a  word,  an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  may  predominate  other  advertise- 
ments, but  it  does  not  predominate  the  news. 

Posters  offer  the  same  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages as  bulletins,  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
dominance. Laying  aside  the  extraneous, 
conflicting  elements  that  exist  to  a  more  or 
less  degree  in  all  media,  we  find  that  both 
posters  and  bulletins  do  violence  to  each  other 
in  the  strife  for  supremacy,  no  matter  hov/ 
carefully  they  may  be  calculated  as  to  color, 
size,  design  and  position.  Advertisements 
that  have  their  force  in  huge  proportions  may 
be  deprived  of  predomination  by  neighboring 
ones  not  half  so  large,  but  of  more  brilliant 
hue. 

While  sizes  are  relative  and  predominance 
may  be  obtained  through  the  channels  of  these 
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relations,  we  dare  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
color  and  color  relations,  design,  composition 
and  subject  matter  often  neutralize,  and  even 
nullify,  predominance  in  relative  sizes. 

There  are  no  news  captions  to  interfere 
with  predominating  advertisements  on  cur- 
tains— ^no  news  either;  all  such  counter- 
attractions  are  retired  for  the  time  during 
which  the  advertisements  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  prospective  customer.  Curtains,  having 
regularity  in  the  sizes  of  their  spaces,  permit- 
ting doubling,  tripling,  or  quadrupling,  and 
close  and  absolute  supervision  over  tone  and 
color  relations  (which  are  in  all  cases  not  only 
equal  in  value  but  complementary  to  each 
other),  predominance  exists  in  sise  alone,  and 
cannot  by  conflicting  elements,  either  imposed 
by  ourselves  or  by  others,  be  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with.  We  are  masters  of  the  situation: 
no  other  publishers  are. 

Exclusiveness. — Exclusiveness  in  adver- 
tising must,  by  its  very  nature,  carry  with  it 
impressiveness,  and  it  is  vital,  not  only  in  that 
it  bars  all  other  advertising,  but  also  in  that  it 
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excludes  competitive  advertisers.  You  may 
seem  to  enjoy  this  advantage  at  times  to  a 
very  uncertain  extent  in  other  media,  but 
there  is  no  basis  worthy  of  consideration  for 
comparison.  Curtains  are  singular  in  this 
capacity,  are  separately  and  collectively  avail- 
able to  an  advertiser  for  his  exclusive  use  for 
a  sum  comparatively  commensurate  with  the 
positive  opportunities  they  afford  (as  shall  be 
shown  when  we  reach  our  consideration  on 
prices) ;  whereas  the  exclusive  use  of  a  pro- 
gram, newspaper,  magazine,  street  car,  or  the 
entire  environment  of  a  bill  and  bulletin  board, 
are  beyond  the  control  of  any  one  advertiser. 

Thus,  an  exclusive  advertiser  on  a  curtain 
enjoys  exclusiveness  in  two  general  aspects, 
and  to  the  fullest  degree  in  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  subdivisions  of  these, 
namely:  i.  The  exclusion  of  competitive  con- 
cerns; the  exclusion  of  kindred  articles  for 
similar  use;  the  exclusion  of  articles  objec- 
tionable from  a  sentimental,  commercial, 
temperamental  and  moral  viewpoint.  2.  The 
exclusion  of  the  opposing  forces  of  position, 
opposing    proportions    in    typographical    and 
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pictorial  designs,  relations  in  color,  and  gen- 
eral contrasts,  as  they  bear  upon  length  of 
time,  etc. 

There  being  no  basis,  then,  for  compari- 
sons with  other  media,  this,  I  fear  too  modest 
an  exposition  of  exclusiveness  in  theatre 
curtain  advertising,  will,  at  least,  indicate  our 
unparalleled  advantages. 

Persistency. — No  general  medium  can 
be  said  to  more  ably  develop  the  much  valued 
effects  of  persistency  than  curtains,  as  the 
same  people  go  to  the  theatre  week  after  week, 
year  after  year.  True,  these  people  ride  in 
cars  every  day,  and  read  the  magazines  every 
month;  but  do  they  as  constantly  and  regu- 
larly see  the  advertisements?  Owing  to  the 
adverse  conditions  already  described,  ever  so 
many  magazine  advertisements  are  not  seen 
once  in  a  month;  in  the  cars  many  of  the 
regular  rush  hour  passengers  may  not  see  all 
the  advertisements  once  in  a  year. 

Is  it  not  the  persistency  that  embraces  the 
most  positive  opportunities  within  a  given 
circulation  that  is  of  greatest  value? 
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If  SO,  particularly  is  this  fact  to  be  noted 
when  we  consider  the  forceful  and  persistent 
arguments  that  are  advanced  to  the  adver- 
tiser, and  how  generally  they  are  accepted  by 
him,  for  we  cannot  credit  a  medium  with  either 
the  quality  of  persisting  continuity  or  cumu- 
lation when  we  know  that  the  reader  of  an 
advertisement  to-day  is  hardly  the  reader  of 
the  same  advertisement  to-morrow.  The  pro- 
cess of  continuity  and  cumulation,  and  the  force 
of  persistency  is  surely  not  as  rapid  or  unbroken 
in  any  one  great  medium  as  at  first  appears. 
Hence,  so  many  advertisers  using  all  media; 
hence,  too,  the  claim  that  there  is  not  a  real 
general  advertiser  in  America. 

Attractions. — The  elements  which  in  dif- 
ferent media  attract  the  eye  or  attention  of 
prospective  customers,  if  we  take  from  them 
the  possibilities  they  afford  attractive  copy, 
are  not  lengthy  to  relate. 

We  are  not  here  considering  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  medium  in  its  fundamental  capacity, 
such  as  the  attractiveness  of  the  literary 
make-up  of  a  magazine,  as  a  whole,  or  the 
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usefulness  of  a  public  carrier,  as  these  attrac- 
tions are  what  bring  advertising  media  into 
being,  and  are  fully  covered  in  the  circulation 
claims.  It  is  only  with  the  possible  reading 
opportunities  that  lie  within  that  circulation 
that  we  have  to  reckon.  Prestige,  influence, 
habit,  etc.,  consist  of  both  attention-attraction 
and  eye-attraction;  but  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Other  than  these,  attractions  consist  of  rela- 
tive size,  light,  motion  and  music. 

Advertisements  interspersed  through  the 
news  or  literature  of  publications  enjoy  more 
favorable  opportunities  than  advertisements 
on  the  pages  preceding  and  succeeding  such 
news,  etc.;  for  in  the  former  case,  some 
readers,  whether  they  wish  to  or  not,  will  be 
attracted  to  the  advertisements.  But  there 
exists  here  to  some  degree  a  counter-attraction 
as  well;  stories  run  through  many  pages,  and 
it  is  not  always  likely  that  the  eye  or  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  will  be  attracted  to  the 
advertisements  from  the  stories  or  news. 
Furthermore,  the  publisher  cannot  guarantee 
that  every  reader   will  read  every  story  of 
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every  issue.  Surely,  then,  while  advertise- 
ments in  the  magazines  separated  from  the 
literature  are  not  as  favorable  to  advertisers 
as  the  advertisements  which  are  intermingled 
with  the  literature,  it  follows  that  the  advan- 
tages which  the  latter  have  over  the  former 
are  contained  in  a  greater  degree  in  curtains. 

Curtains  introduce  advertisements  as  an 
unavoidable  adjunct  to  the  decorative  embel- 
lishment of  the  curtain,  which  stands  for  the 
whole  magazine  in  that  it  is  active  to  the  full 
extent  of  its  "circulation,"  and  the  attraction 
is  constant  and  equal  throughout,  just  as  a 
magazine  carries  its  advertising  through  its 
story  columns,  by  this  method  seeking  to  coax 
each  reader  through  every  page,  and  induce 
every  eye  to  every  advertisement.  Both  the 
theatre  and  the  curtain  are  calculated  to 
accomplish  this  end;  and  the  curtain,  with  its 
simpler  nature,  huge  dimensions  and  favor- 
able position,  should  be  almost  unfailing  in 
the  opportunities  offered  by  these  attractions. 

While  the  passive  media  possess  more 
decided  qualities  of  attraction,  independent  of 
the  benefits  each  advertiser  derives  from  the 
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copy  of  the  others,  let  us  add,  in  favor  of  cars 
that  the  advertisers  by  their  clever  copy  help 
each  other  more  than  in  other  media ;  so  what 
cars  here  lack  as  a  medium  is  made  good  by 
attractive  copy. 

If  we  may,  for  the  time  being,  forget  that 
street  car  and  bill-posting  companies  act  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  publisher  and  author, 
either  individually  or  by  alliance,  we  can  dis- 
cover no  attractions  these  media  have  that 
tend  to  engage  the  eye  of  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer, or  hold  his  attention  in  any  special 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  size  of  a 
painted  bulletin,  when  large  enough,  is  in 
itself  an  attraction.  Electric  signs  at  rest,  and 
more  so  when  alternating,  have  decidedly 
valuable  attracting  qualities.  In  the  matter  of 
relative  sizes,  while  an  advertisement  may  be 
relatively  large  or  small  when  compared  with 
the  advertisements  neighboring  it,  bulletins 
and  electrics  only  are  capable  of  attracting 
and  impressing  on  account  of  their  sizes  alone. 
If  they  are  enormous  in  themselves,  they 
depend  on  no  foils  to  assist  them  in  attraction 
power.     The  great  size  of  the  curtain  sup- 
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plies  that  species  of  attraction  power,  and  its 
beautiful  picture,  not  furnished  by  any  adver- 
tiser, supplies  another  kind  of  valuable  attrac- 
tion. Thus  not  only  in  media  and  copy 
together,  but  in  media  alone,  we  have  a  two- 
fold magnet. 

Light. — Light,  it  would  at  first  appear, 
has  no  basis  for  comparison  as  an  attraction, 
all  standard  media  being  sufficiently  well 
lighted;  but  some  lights  are  better  than 
others,  and  by  virtue  of  their  strength  and 
action  figure  conspicuously  as  attractions,  and, 
indeed,  as  counter-attractions  also. 

An  electric  display,  contrasted  against  the 
blackness  of  night,  has  greater  attraction 
power  than  a  bulletin  with  the  sun  shining 
upon  it;  for  the  sun  as  a  rule  reaches  all  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  thus  fails  to  concentrate 
a  focus.  The  sun's  rays,  too,  at  times  act 
unfavorably  to  bill  and  bulletin  boards  by 
casting  shadows,  and  again  at  times  by  shin- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  otherwise  probable 
reader:  thus  depriving  the  boards  of  some 
opportunities  and  many  of  the  valuable  light 
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attractions  which  most  electric  signs  at  night, 
and  all  curtains,  both  day  and  night,  enjoy 
without  rivals. 

In  theatres,  we  look  from  darkness  into 
the  light  on  the  curtain;  thus  the  eye  is  irre- 
sistibly attracted;  and,  conversely,  in  cars  in 
the  day  time  we  look  against  the  light  and  the 
eye  meets  resistance.  The  natural  light  enter- 
ing on  the  line  of  vision  from  both  sides  does 
not  induce  opportunities;  and,  both  at  night 
and  during  the  day,  typographical  and  pic- 
torial displays  suffer  from  the  want  of  an  even 
light,  because  of  the  curvature  or  angles  in 
the  cards.  Often  the  electric  lamps  in  a  car 
protrude  in  front  of  the  advertisements,  which 
cause  both  conscious  and  unconscious  repulse 
to  the  reader  or  would-be  reader. 

And  in  discussing  light,  we  reach  a 
psychological  consideration  of  some  worth,  for 
light  affects  our  spirits.  On  gloomy  days  we 
often  feel  depressed.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  we  are  in  sunshine  more  susceptible  to 
impressions.  A  car  brightly  lighted  adds  a 
cheer  to  the  passengers;  but  all  cars  are  not 
lif^hted  equally  well,  and  the  gloom  in  the  one 
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is  not  offset  by  the  cheer  in  the  other.  Posters 
and  bulletins  are  subject  to  unfavorable  light 
effects  through  atmospheric  conditions.  In 
theatres,  light,  by  necessity,  is  uniformly  sub- 
ject to  but  two  changes:  for  a  portion  of  the 
time  it  is  dim,  but  not  gloomy,  and  the  sudden 
glow  ensuing  a  few  minutes  before  the  curtain 
rises  is  met  with  a  warm  response  from  the 
audience,  proving  its  advent  an  unquestionable 
attraction.  Thus  light  is  regularly  flashed  on 
and  off  of  curtains,  adding  that  striking  feature 
to  them  which  is  possessed  by  the  alternating 
electric  sign.  So,  when  we  say  "the  footlights 
flare,  attracting  every  eye,"  as  we  often  do, 
we  impart  information  of  importance  setting 
forth  a  most  valuable  attraction  which  no 
other  general  medium  can  afford. 

Motion. — ^Motion,  as  manifested  by  all 
manner  of  mechanical  devices  used  in  adver- 
tising (which  would  be  far  more  prevalent, 
were  it  not  for  their  troublesome  imperfections 
and  great  cost),  is  a  feature  absent  from  all 
media  here  considered,  save  curtains.  Cur- 
tains not  only  possess  motion,   acting  upon 
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them  in  the  flashing  of  the  lights  as  above 
described,  but,  to  a  valuable  extent,  in  the 
raising  and  lowering  of  the  curtain.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  asbestos  curtain,  slowly  rising  and 
revealing  the  advertising  curtain,  is  a  positive 
eye  attraction.  It  is  not  only  motion,  but  an 
event,  and  every  eye  is  expectantly  drawn  to 
the  stage,  for  a  further  event  is  to  take  place — 
the  advertising  curtain  shall  presently  rise  for 
the  first  act.  When  the  act  is  over,  and  the 
curtain  is  again  lowered,  another  movement 
takes  place — again  something  has  happened. 

Music. — Music,  or  the  orchestra  at  a 
theatre,  a  constituent  of  theatre  curtain  adver- 
tising, exists  in  no  other  medium.  Psycholo- 
gists, no  doubt,  would  enjoy  writing  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  reading  of 
an  advertisement  to  musical  accompaniment. 
Practical  advertising  men,  however,  would 
have  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  the  art  as 
an  advertising  attraction;  and  such  a  sugges- 
tion by  them  would  perhaps  not  be  received 
with  sufficient  enthusiasm  from  the  advertiser 
to  warrant   the  expense  of   its   introduction. 
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Nevertheless,  its  incidental  or  accidental  exist- 
ence in  theatre  curtain  advertising  renders  it 
no  less  valuable  than  it  really  is. 

DESTRUCTIVE  CONSTITUENTS.— 

The  destructive  constituents  bear  more  directly 
on  "circulation/'  These  will  require  writing 
at  some  length,  for  even  partial  comparisons. 
The  effort,  however  may  be  well  put,  for  all 
these  play  most  important  parts  in  reducing 
circulation  to  opportunities.  They  are  three 
in  number:  i.  Counter-attractions;  2. 
Hindrances ;    3.    Obstructions. 

In  all  media  every  advertisement  has  a 
fair,  though  not  an  equal,  chance  of  receiving 
attention;  and  it  is  the  great  length  of 
chance  that  some  advertisers  take  in  some 
media  that  has  caused  advertising  not  in- 
frequently to  be  called  a  gamble. 

Let  us  first  examine  those  chances  that 
exist  in  street  cars.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  people  in  cars,  read  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, or  books,  or  encounter  something  that 
engages  their  attention  en  route.  We  often 
find  many  observing  or  admiring  some  per- 
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sonal  trait  or  peculiarity  in  their  fel- 
low passengers.  We  find  many  with  their 
heads  hung  deep  in  thought,  and  we 
find  passengers  looking  through  the 
windows  where  bulletins  and  posters 
share  in  street  car  "circulation."  And, 
in  contradiction  to  what  we  have  said 
in  the  foregoing  about  attractive  copy,  each 
attractive  advertisement  counter-attracts 
from  the  others  (no  matter  how  attractive 
the  others  may  be)  proportionately  as  they 
are  numerous,  and  as  time  grows  short. 

Obstructions  that  are  easily  observable 
work  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  street 
cars  than  to  any  other  medium,  and,  without 
their  immense  circulation,  they  would  be 
unable  to  withstand  it.  The  great  crowds  dur- 
ing the  rush  hours,  boastfully  referred  to  by 
street  car  advertisement  publishers,  reduce 
opportunities  to  an  inestimable  extent.  Pas- 
sengers not  having  seats  are  jammed  in  so 
tight  that  they  can  scarcely  see  one  single 
advertisement,  and  those  who  are  seated 
cannot  see  through  those  crowded  in  front 
of    them.     Traction    companies,    in    great 
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towns  and  small,  are  looking  to  the  nickel, 
not  the  interest  of  the  advertiser — "the 
dividends  are  in  the  straps" ;  and,  in  a  slight 
degree,  the  straps  themselves,  hanging  from 
the  rods,  are  also  obstructions. 

Posters  and  bulletins  have  not  these 
destructive  constituents  marked  to  the  same 
extent;  yet  there  are  numberless  happenings 
on  the  streets  familiar  to  all,  that  divert 
attention  from,  and  obstruct,  advertisements. 
Besides,  one  bulletin  board  counter-attracts 
from  another,  and  opportunities  are  affected 
more  or  less  according  to  the  number  of 
advertisements  that  are  massed  together.  In 
some  instances  there  are  so  many  in  one 
place,  vieing  with  each  other  in  enormous 
sizes  and  shrieking  colors,  that  they  nullify 
collectively  the  effect  of  each  singly. 

In  magazines  and  newspapers  we  have 
several  species  of  counter-attractions,  more 
difficult  of  analysis,  and  indeed  somewhat 
contradictory  both  in  their  nature  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the 
advertiser  and  the  publisher.  The  very 
thing  that  is  seemingly  a  counter-attraction 
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is  often  claimed,  and  with  some  degree  of 
truth,  to  be  an  attraction.  "Yale  Varsity- 
Crew  Defeats  Post  Graduates,''  "Three 
Killed  and  Twenty  Wounded  in  Railroad 
Wreck,"  are  examples ;  and  so  with  an  inter- 
esting story  in  a  magazine.  We  find  these 
popular  stories  and  this  sensational  and 
all-absorbing  news  calculated  to  draw  the 
eye  to  neighboring  advertisements.  But, 
whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  advertise- 
ments inserted  among  counter-attracting 
elements  (news  and  stories)  demand  a 
higher  price  than  those  which  are  removed 
from  them.  The  contention  of  the  pub- 
lisher is  that  the  story  will  attract  the  eye, 
and  the  advertisements,  being  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  focus,  will  in  all  likelihood  receive  at- 
tention also. 

Each  page  preceding  another  page,  as 
is  plainly  to  be  seen,  is  a  hindrance,  abstrac- 
tion and  obstruction  against  the  opportunities 
of  the  advertisements  on  the  succeeding  pages ; 
and  the  unwieldy  size  of  newspapers  is  likewise 
in  a  sense  a  hindrance  to  opportunities,  in  so 
far  as  it  offers  resistance  to  time  and  effort. 
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We  need  but  to  mention  that  home  life  is 
replete  with  social  and  domestic  demands. 
Nobody's  time  is  unlimited,  whether  sitting  at 
home,  in  the  cars,  or  walking  the  streets;  and 
it  seems  that  the  dailies,  weeklies  and  month- 
lies do  all  they  can  to  keep  the  people  inter- 
ested in  the  news,  literature,  and  "reason  why*' 
advertisements:  the  more  they  succeed  in  so 
doing,  the  more  they  render  opportunity  im- 
probable to  each  advertiser.  The  marvelous 
growth  of  business,  social,  and  professional 
literature,  already  reaching  undue  proportions, 
judging  by  the  limited  amount  of  leisure  left 
to  the  average  person,  are  set  up  as  adver- 
tising values,  in  the  passive  media.  Yet  the 
Sunday  papers  take  the  day  to  read;  books  do 
not  abate ;  magazines  are  infinitely  voluminous ; 
and  "copy*'  is  seldom  confined  to  an  epigram. 
Each  advertiser  seeks  by  lengthy  explanation 
to  appropriate  unto  himself  the  already  too 
limited  leisure  hour  of  the  people.  And, 
whether  or  not  the  supply  of  literature  exceeds 
the  demand,  the  majority  of  readers,  it  will 
be  admitted,  are  put  to  a  most  severe  test, 
and  notwithstanding  that  increased  circulation 
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evolves  increased  opportunities.  One  can- 
not but  be  impressed  by  the  long  chances  an 
advertiser  takes,  amid  this  great  mass  of 
printed  matter,  in  which  the  increasing  number 
of  advertisements,  attracted  by  the  increased 
circulation,  might  easily  be  imagined  to  propor- 
tionately lessen  the  opportunities  of  each. 

The  lesser  and  greater  number  of  adver- 
tisements that  each  medium  carries,  it  is  most 
apparent  then,  is  in  like  ratio  to  the  number 
of  counter-attractions  and  hindrances  that 
beset  advertisements.  In  the  aggressive  class, 
they,  as  a  rule,  become  counter-attractions  or 
hindrances  only;  in  the  passive  class  they  are 
as  well  abstractions  and  obstructions.  And 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  there  were 
only  one  advertisement  in  a  magazine,  it  would 
come  in  for  a  share,  if  not  for  all,  of  the  atten- 
tion received  by  all  of  the  usual  quota,  as  the 
advertisements  reached  one  by  one  by  the 
reader  increasingly  lessens  the  opportunities  of 
those  yet  to  be  reached.  Lack  of  time  or  dis- 
inclination too  often  hinders  the  fingers,  and 
the  preceding  page  almost  invariably  obstructs 
the  view.     And  here  we  find  that  on  the  one 
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hand  an  attraction  is  a  counter-attraction  to 
an  advertisement,  and  that  on  the  other  it  is 
the  very  reverse. 

Now  we  shall  see  in  how  far  the  destruc- 
tive elements  affect  curtains  as  compared  to 
the  foregoing. 

The  number  of  people  in  popular  price 
houses  leaving  their  seats  during  intermissions, 
is  quite  inconsequential,  and  may  reasonably 
be  claimed  to  consist  of  men  only.  (In  high 
price  houses  the  practice  is  more  prevalent.) 
As  a  person  passes  before  another  during  an 
intermission,  an  obstruction  takes  place ;  but  for 
an  instant  only  is  the  view  of  those  seated 
masked.  This  amounts  to  less  than  what  hap- 
pens when  a  wagon  passes  between  a  man  and 
a  bulletin  board.  But  those  who  leave  their 
seats  are  equivalent  to  those  who  have  their 
view  masked  in  a  crowded  car.  It  may  be 
said  that  both  are  plain  cases  of  impossible 
opportunities.  Not  so,  for  the  car  obstruction 
most  often  completely  nullifies  opportunity; 
while  this  by  no  means  extensive  going-out- 
between-the-acts  habit  contains,  in  a  measure, 
added  value,  when  considered  from  the  view- 
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point  of  attraction.  In  the  first  place,  few  leave 
their  seats  before  the  curtain  is  down,  the  prac- 
tice of  encores  accounting  for  this ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  practically  none  remain  out 
during  the  entire  intermission,  coming  in  after 
the  curtain  rises.  So,  when  the  people,  who 
have  been  out,  return  and  walk  down  the  aisle, 
the  curtain  is  in  front  of  them :  it  is  still  there 
when  they  resume  their  seats;  and,  "Has  it, 
or  is  it  going  up?"  must  be  invariably  the 
inquiring  look.  And  when  we  consider  that 
there  are  usually  three  intermissions  at  each 
performance,  and  a  ten  minutes  showing  before 
the  first  act,  when  all  are  already  seated  in  the 
popular  theatre,  it  is  unlikely,  during  some  one 
of  these  four  showings,  that  every  one  in  the 
audience  will  not  have  been  in  his  seat  long 
enough  to  read  all  the  advertisements. 

True  there  is  conversation  between  the  acts, 
but  not  as  much  as  in  a  car,  and  people  seldom 
turn  in  their  seats  to  talk  into  each  others 
faces;  as  a  rule,  they  look  straight  ahead  at 
the  curtain.  The  program,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
counter-attraction.  Indeed,  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  hindrance; 
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but,  nevertheless,  as  is  apparent,  the  natural 
attributes  of  the  curtain  decidedly  reverse  con- 
ditions, renderinp^  it  a  counter-attraction  to  the 
program,  when  comparing  programs  with 
curtains. 

In  theatres  there  are  no  windows  to  look 
out  of,  no  interesting  stories  in  popular-price 
theatre  programs,  no  one  standing  in  front  of 
anyone  else ;  no  bonnets,  and  but  few  faces,  to 
study  or  admire — just  the  tops  of  the  backs  of 
people's  heads  is  all — ^more  free  than  all  other 
aggressive  media  from  rustling,  bustling,  and 
hurrying  home.  The  calm  and  quiet  pervad- 
ing a  play-house  is  in  strong  contrast  with  life 
in  a  street  car;  and  stronger  still  in  contrast 
to  people  standing  in  front  of  each  other  are 
women  removing  their  hats  so  that  all  those 
back  of  them  may  see  the  advertising  curtain. 

There  are  no  hindrances  or  obstructions  of 
the  kind  we  have  described  as  existing  in  maga- 
zines. But  as  to  the  effect  stories  and  news 
have  upon  readers  of  advertisements,  whether 
they  act  as  attractions  or  counter-attractions, 
both  curtains  and  magazines  are  affected  for 
better  or  for  worse,  both  are  in  close  contact 
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with  the  appeal  to  the  sentiments,  passions  and 
emotions.  A  marked  advantage  accruing  to 
curtains  over  magazines  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever, is,  as  has  been  shown,  that  when  acts  end, 
intermissions  automatically  take  place;  and 
the  advertisements  automatically  receive  undi- 
vided attention. 


CIRCULATION 

Memory. — Let  us  see  what  psychology  tells 
us  of  mental  impressions  and  memory,  as 
they  bear  upon  the  question  of  attractions  and 
counter-attractions  in  advertising  media.  As 
I  understand  it,  mental  impressions  are,  as  it 
were,  photographic  registrations,  more  or  less 
sharp  according  to  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
consciousness  at  the  time  they  are  registered. 
Fading  from  consciousness,  impressions  grow 
dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  mind,  but  are  sub- 
ject to  revivification  by  both  external  and 
internal  influences.  For  example,  the  name 
"Carolina"  has  been  read  on  a  cigar  box,  and, 
therefore,  an  impression  has  inevitably  been 
made.  An  internal  influence  revivifying  that 
impression  would  be  a  desire  for  a  smoke, 
recalling  the  name.  An  external  influence 
would  be  another  sight  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
cigar  box  or  a  cigar,  likewise  recalling  the 
name.  Roughly,  then,  memory  is  a  revivified 
mental  impression,  and  out  of  consciousness  is 
not  out  of  mind.    If  this  is  so — and  I  am  quite 
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sure  it  is,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  this  subject — 
two  impressions  taken  into  consciousness  in 
rapid  succession  render  each  of  dual  psychic 
value;  each  one  on  occasion  aids  to  recall  the 
other.  Thus  a  magazine  story,  if  it  does  not 
counter-attract  from  an  advertisement,  may, 
when  remembered,  recall  to  mind  the  adver- 
tisement. This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  an  advertiser  pays  more  for  an  adver- 
tisement so  associated. 

Accepting  this  generally  accepted  truth, 
curtains  alone  enjoy,  with  the  passive  media, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas ;  and,  beyond  this,  they  enjoy  far 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  these 
associations.  The  advertiser  on  the  curtain 
runs  no  chance  of  a  caption  of  startling  size, 
or  of  startling  import,  cutting  off  the  oppor- 
tunities of  his  advertisement.  Where  in  this 
regard  attractions  are  also  counter-attractions 
in  passive  media,  in  curtains  they  are  solely 
attractions. 

Quality  and  Quantity. — The  longer  we 
study  the  subject,  the  more  we  become  con- 
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vinced  that  the  main  strength  of  a  medium  lies 
in  the  number  of  its  favorable  opportunities. 
And,  while  "circulation"  underlies  opportunity, 
quality  of  circulation,  which  infers  probable 
opportunities,  should  outrank  quantity  of  cir- 
culation, which  merely  infers  possible,  and 
often  includes  improbable  and  impossible  op- 
portunities; and,  we  should  not  understand 
media,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  so  much 
per  thousand  circulation,  but  rather  as  so 
much  per  thousand  probable  and  positive 
opportunities. 

In  the  rise  and  fall  of  circulation,  as  has 
been  shown,  there  exists  constructive  and 
destructive  elements,  and  it  is  now  our  pur- 
pose to  discover  in  how  far  these  elements 
seem  comparatively  to  induce  and  repel  oppor- 
tunities in  different  media. 

To  refresh  our  memory,  we  shall  repeat 
that  the  constructive  elements  are  prestige  and 
influence,  born  of  the  attractions  and  compen- 
sations that  have  their  source  in  popular  litera- 
ture and  popular  art,  and  carry  with  them 
popularity  as  well  as  opportunity.  Light, 
position,  time,  place,  and  space,  which  includes 
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size  and  relative  size,  predominance  and  exclu- 
siveness,  are  capable  of  opportunity  only,  and 
depend  upon  copy  for  popularity. 

The  destructive  elements,  which  we  have 
just  left,  are  counter-attractions,  impediments, 
obstructions  and  hindrances,  the  number, 
form,  and  persistency  of  which  naturally  gov- 
ern the  extent  to  which  they  minimize  or 
graduate  opportunities  from  positive  to  im- 
possible. The  extent  to  which  these  depopu- 
larize  is  too  vast  to  seek  in  a  treatise  of  this 
length,  and  might  seem  too  theoretical;  but  it 
is  safe  to  assert  that  the  chances  for  popularity 
do  not  increase  as  the  number  of  advertise- 
ments increase  in  any  one  place. 

We  cannot  clearly  define  where  circulation 
begins  and  where  it  ends,  in  most  media. 
How  can  we  tell  how  many  copies  of  a  maga- 
zine remain  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  news 
dealers?  How  can  we  know  how  many  copies 
are  bought,  but  not  read? — how  many  copies 
in  which  some  of  the  stories  only  are  read,  and 
again  in  which  all  of  the  stories  are  read,  and 
still  again  in  which  none  of  the  stories  are 
read? — how  many  copies  in  which  none  of  the 
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advertisements  are  read  and  how  many  copies 
in  which  a  few,  but  not  all,  of  the  advertise- 
ments are  read? — and  so  on  until  we  reach 
the  consideration  of  those  rarest  of  subscribers 
who  read  all  of  the  stories  and  all  of  the  adver- 
tisements. 

As  a  magazine  has  a  variety  of  litera- 
ture catering  to  a  variety  of  subscribers,  the 
literary  pages  are  divided  among  several 
classes  of  people ;  and  so,  too,  must  the  ad- 
vertisers' opportunities  be  divided.  These 
divisions  may  be  seen  in  the  classifications 
on  the  advertising  pages  of  magazines. 

And,  in  a  magazine,  not  all  of  the  pages, 
and  still  less  all  parts  of  pages,  enjoy  the 
same  opportunities  that  the  front  cover, 
or  the  whole  magazine  enjoys;  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  popular  price  thea- 
tre, people  are  all  practically  of  one  class 
and  the  curtain  is  visible  to  the  entire  au- 
dience. The  advertisements  are  all  active 
while  the  theatre  is  active.  When  the  thea- 
tre is  not  active,  there  is  no  charge;  and 
there  is  no  charge  for  those  turned  away. 
There  is  no  part  of  a  theatre  in  which  the 
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advertisements  can  become  concealed,  as  in  a 
book.  Curtains,  within  their  given  circulation, 
seize  not  only  more  opportunities  than  a  back 
cover,  but  more  than  every  advertisement  on 
every  page,  every  word  in  every  story,  and  the 
picture  on  the  front  cover  combined.  It  is 
not  through  the  number  of  times  that  an 
advertisement  on  the  back  cover  of  a  maga- 
zine is  turned  down  that  its  value  is  to  be 
reckoned,  but  through  the  number  of  times 
it  is  turned  up,  as  these  only  can  be  the  times 
that  the  impressions  are  made.  The  curtain 
is  always  face  forward,  and  cannot  be 
turned  down.  So,  when  we  say,  ''Theatre 
Curtains — The  Front  Cover  Medium,"  we 
say  not  too  much,  but  too  little.  "Circula- 
tion" begins  when  people  enter  the  theatre, 
and  continues  between  each  act,  during 
which  time  we  have  an  audience  that  truly 
represents  one  hundred  per  cent,  circu- 
lation. 

A  good  test,  as  to  the  circulation  of  the 
advertisements  alone  in  magazines  as  com- 
pared with  the  circulation  of  the  advertise- 
ments on  curtains,  would  be  to  publish  one 
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issue  of  any  of  the  magazines  with  adver- 
tisements only,  leaving  out  the  stories  and 
all  other  literary  matter.  Nothing  could 
ensue  but  disaster  for  the  advertisers  and 
publishers — subscribers  would  vanish.  But, 
remove  the  picture  from  a  curtain  and  fill 
it  with  advertisements,  and  you  will  find 
the  spectators  before  it  no  less  in  number. 
Because  of  the  absence  of  the  attractive  and 
compensatory  quality  of  the  curtain,  the 
reading  chances  might  be  lessened,  and  the 
increased  number  of  advertisements  would 
alike  decrease  them,  but  the  circulation  would 
remain  the  same — the  people  would  all  be 
there. 

Absurd  as  this  suggestion  appears,  ap- 
parent as  it  is  that  it  at  once  provokes  the 
retort  that,  if  you  take  the  play  from  the 
theatre,  where  would  the  audience  be? — it 
means  something  in  regard  to  circulation; 
and  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  take  for 
granted  that  circulation  means  as  much  or 
nearly  as  much  to  the  advertisements  as  it 
means  to  the  literary  body  of  passive  publi- 
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cations,  to  give  it  a  moment  of  serious  con- 
sideration, —  not  to  the  disparagement  of 
magazines,  but  in  justice  to  curtains. 

In  a  car  you  have  the  same  advantage  as 
you  have  on  curtains,  as  to  the  class  of 
people;  but,  as  to  the  chances  of  reaching 
them  all,  the  curtain  has  great  advantages 
over  the  car.  In  the  car  all  the  people  are 
not  all  the  time  directly  in  front  of  all  the 
advertisements.  All  the  advertisements  on 
the  side  of  a  car  on  which  a  passenger  is 
seated,  and  some  on  the  opposite  side,  are 
inactive  advertisements,  when  accepting  full 
car  circulation.  In  other  words,  not  many 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  passengers  in 
a  car,  that  is,  if  the  seats  are  filled,  can  see 
all  of  the  advertisements;  but,  as  the  car 
fills  up,  and  people  stand  in  front  of  each 
other,  far  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
passengers  can  see  the  advertisements.  The 
more  active  a  car  becomes  as  a  passen- 
ger carrier,  the  less  active  it  becomes  as 
an  advertising  medium.  The  more  fares 
the  conductor  collects,  and  the  better  it  is 
for  the  traction  company,  the  worse  it  is 
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for  the  street  car  advertiser.  In  short,  as 
street  cars  rise  in  their  fundamental  activity, 
they  sink  in  "circulation." 

With  curtains,  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
Theatres  cannot  remain  open  unless  they 
pay,  and  when  seats  are  bought  they  are 
used.  When  "circulation"  rises,  it  rises  in 
the  acquisition  of  another  theatre,  and  the 
advertisements  remain  the  same  in  number. 
We  do  not  decrease  opportunities  as  we 
increase  circulation;  but  cause  opportuni- 
ties to  rise  in  exactly  the  same  ratio  as 
circulation  rises.  And  when  we  say  that  we 
have  an  audience  of  over  six  million  con- 
sumers every  week,  all  advertisers,  I  fear, 
do  not  appreciate  the  difference  between 
an  audience  and  a  circulation — the  difference 
between  circulation^  with  the  five  grades  of 
opportunity  and  all  their  vicissitudes,  as 
against  an  audience  with  its  single  grade — 
positive  opportunity. 

Street  car  advertisement  publishers  ought, 
in  justice  to  their  patrons,  say  to  the  directors 
of  traction  companies  on  which  they  depend, 
"There  is  something  wrong  about  our  busi- 
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ness.  Based  upon  the  statistics  presented  by 
you  to  your  stockholders,  we  tell  our  customers 
that  we  give  them  a  circulation  of  one  thou- 
sand people  for  three  cents;  and  when  we  tell 
them  that,  we  tell  them  what  is  true;  do  we 
not?  But  when  our  customers  protest  that  in 
this  thousand  circulation  (intended  to  imply  a 
thousand  readers),  we  include  at  least  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  improbable  and  impossible 
opportunities;  they  are  not  imreasonable,  are 
they?  Now,  we  can  reconcile  our  differences 
to  a  certain  extent  by  cutting  the  circulation 
in  half,  because,  obviously,  people  cannot  see 
the  advertisements  on  the  same  side  of  the  car 
on  which  they  are  seated,  and  determine  upon 
a  further  reduction  to  exclude  the  passengers 
who  are  seated  at  such  a  distance  and  angle 
from  some  of  the  advertisements  as  to  be 
unable  to  read  them ;  but  we  find  it  difiicult  to 
know  just  how  far  this  circulation  should  be 
further  reduced  on  account  of  the  innumerable 
obstructions  during  the  time  traffic  is  heaviest, 
during  the  time  in  which  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  your  fares  are  rung  up.  Now,  in 
order    that    the    commissioners    may    submit 
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figures  that  will  be  of  meaning  to  advertisers 
as  well  as  to  stockholders,  can  you  not  make  it 
a  rule  (as  exists  in  Paris)  that  nobody  shall 
stand  up  in  the  cars?  Then,  we  would  not 
need  to  talk  circulation  at  all,  but  could  talk 
probable  reading  chances,  and  charge  a  great 
deal  more  per  thousand  opportunities,  just  as 
the  theatre  curtain  people  do.  We  have  at 
length  come  to  see  that  impossible  opportunities 
should  not  be  given  the  name  of  circulation, 
and,  while  our  customers  are  not  being  robbed 
when  they  accept  the  number  of  fares  as  the 
circulation,  or  an  indication  of  the  circulation 
of  our  medium,  still  the  quantity  often  stands 
in  the  light  of  the  quality  when  comparing 
prices  with  other  media.  And  still  another 
unenviable  aspect  under  which  we  are  labor- 
ing is,  that  while  it  is  reasonable  to  make  a 
charge  of  some  sort  for  positive,  probable,  pos- 
sible, and,  we  might  add,  improbable  oppor- 
tunities, to  make  even  a  nominal  charge  for 
impossible  opportunities  is  wrong." 

Prices. — Aside  from  what  margin  of  profit 
publishers  may  see  fit  to  make,  or  see  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  making  (for  in  that  far  the  price 
for  advertising  space  in  all  media  is  deter- 
mined in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in  most  mer- 
chandising), the  value  of  space  in  all  media 
is  estimated  by  what  is  arbitrarily  charged  for 
it.  One  publisher  charges  five-eighths  of  a 
cent  per  line  per  thousand  subscribers,  and 
all  others  imitatively  charge  about  the  same. 
Whether  the  charge  is  commensurate  with 
the  return  to  the  advertiser,  is  not  known,  and 
cannot  be  tested. 

Yet  we  have  found  that  there  exist  five 
grades  of  values  in  circulation,  when  reduced 
to  opportunity;  and,  although  we  find  that  in 
many  cases  prices  are  set  with  some  regard 
to  these  gradations,  circulation  figures  are  still 
adhered  to  in  quotations,  that  they  may  reflect 
favorably  upon  one  medium  or  class  of  media, 
and  unfavorably  upon  another. 

The  medium  that  can  justly  claim  the  least 
waste  in  circulation,  or  the  most  positive 
opportunities,  as  has  been  shown  is  entitled  to 
the  highest  price  per  thousand  people.  And 
while  the  minimization  of  waste  does  not  nec- 
essarily establish  the  whole  comparative  worth 
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of  a  medium,  we  have  no  better  way  than  this 
to  govern  its  prices.  For,  if  prices  cannot  be 
approximately  established  according  to  value 
received,  they  may  more  nearly  be  relatively 
established — relatively  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality  of  opportunities. 

With  printed  publications,  as  has  also  been 
shown,  advertising  pages  go  on  increasing 
with  circulation,  while  prices  go  on  rising  with 
circulation;  and,  unless  the  increased  circu- 
lation is  sufficient  to  offset  the  increased  num- 
ber of  advertisements,  obviously  opportunities 
must  decrease  as  circulation  and  price  increase. 
With  cars  conditions  are  even  less  flattering. 
While  the  advertisements  remain  the  same  in 
number,  we  have  seen  that  the  more  people, 
the  less  opportunities. 

If  for  magazines  we  pay  $5.00  per  thou- 
sand subscribers  for  a  back  cover,  and  $1.00 
per  thousand  for  an  inside  page,  this  differ- 
ence in  price  amounts  to  the  publisher's 
acknowledgment  that  opportunities  on  the 
back  cover  are  five  to  one  against  the  inside 
page,  and  that  the  price  per  thousand  is  the 
same.     That  is,  for  $5.00  you  are  afforded 
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one  thousand  readers,  and  for  $i.oo  you  are 
afforded  two  hundred  readers.  Following  this 
reasoning  to  divisions  of  pages,  the  holder  of 
a  quarter  of  a  page  would  receive  fifty  oppor- 
tunities for  $i.oo,  and  still  the  opportunities 
cannot  be  classified.  If  the  position  of  the 
back  cover  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  size  of 
the  space  on  the  other,  does  not,  by  the  price 
charged  for  it,  mark  the  number  of  oppor- 
tunities it  relatively  affords,  the  logical  sup- 
position then  is  that  the  merit  of  the  copy 
must  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  space  it 
occupies.  That  is,  that  a  quarter  of  a  page 
does  not  afford  the  author  or  artist  one- 
twentieth  as  good  a  chance  to  register  impres- 
sions as  the  back  cover  affords.  (We  cannot 
take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  color 
process  on  the  back  cover,  for  that  considera- 
tion is  ignored  in  the  divisions  of  inside  pages.) 
If  this  is  so,  and  the  implication  is  plain,  fol- 
lowing the  same  reasoning,  curtains,  them- 
selves magnificent  and  imposing  illustrations, 
would  be  inestimably  more  valuable  than  we 
hold  them.  Those  accepting  this  belief  reflect 
credit  upon  all  the  aggressives,  with  the  possi- 
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ble  exception  of  cars,  and  deny  my  conclusions, 
reached  in  a  preceding  chapter,  in  favor  of  all 
other  media  except  bulletins  and  posters,  on 
relative  sizes. 

Viewed  more  conventionally,  however, 
what  "position"  really  does  is  to  apportion, 
though  not  equally,  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  full  circulation,  between  all  the  adver- 
tisers— just  as  thirty  advertisements  in  a  car, 
or  seven  posters  on  a  fence,  must  have  their 
opportunities  divided. 

Then,  to  be  fair  to  all  media,  we  may 
accept  the  very  logical  theory — since  experi- 
ence cannot  help  us — that  all  the  opportunities 
all  media  more  or  less  alike  afford,  are  more 
or  less  equally  apportioned  among  all  the  ad- 
vertisements in  the  respective  mediums.  If 
a  car  contains  thirty  advertisements,  and  has 
four  hundred  and  eighty  riders — as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  all  the  four  hundred  and 
eighty  riders  then  and  there  becoming  readers 
of  all  of  the  thirty  advertisements — we  can  at 
best  imagine  each  of  the  thirty  advertisements 
having  their  opportunities  equally  divided 
among  the  four  hundred  and  eighty  riders. 
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Thus  each  advertisement  would  become  opera- 
tive on  sixteen  people  only. 

If  car  service  is  three  cents  a  thousand  pas- 
sengers, and  obstructions  (people  standing  in 
front  of  each  other,  etc.)  cut  down  opportuni- 
ties fifty  per  cent.;  thus  the  price  per  thou- 
sand rises  to  six  cents.  Then  we  find  that  one- 
half  of  the  half  remaining  (those  not  riding 
during  the  rush  hours  and  who  are  seated)  can 
see  only  the  advertisements  on  one  side  of  the 
car;  this  again  reduces  opportunities  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  raises  the  price  to  twelve  cents. 
Again,  as  all  of  the  passengers  on  one  side  of 
the  car  cannot  see  all  of  the  advertisements  on 
the  other  side,  we  may  justly  make  a  further 
reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  opportunities  on 
either  side,  and  raise  the  price  to  fifteen  cents 
per  thousand.  The  passengers  having  been 
thus  divided  on  either  side  of  the  car,  we 
should  in  all  fairness  consider  only  fifteen 
instead  of  thirty  advertisements.  The  oppor- 
tunities being  thus  divided  between  fifteen  ad- 
vertisements when  compared  to  curtains 
which  carry  an  average  of  six  advertisements, 
we  again  cut  opportunities  two  and  a  half  to 
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one  in  favor  of  curtains,  raising  the  price  for 
cars  to  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  thou- 
sand opportunities.  That  such  divisions  re- 
duce opportunities — though  not  to  a  degree 
that  can  be  estimated,  yet  to  a  degree — there 
can  be  no  doubt. 

The  glaring  discrepancies  in  the  various 
prices  per  thousand  circulation,  not  only  in 
different  classes  of  media  but  within  each  class 
itself,  along  with  the  different  elements  affect- 
ing the  gradations  of  prices  and  opportunities, 
render  discussion  of  comparative  prices  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  work.  The  advertiser  him- 
self, by  consulting  rate-cards  or  price  lists  of 
different  media,  must  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions— if  he  can,  for  manifestly  there  exists 
but  vague  method  and  little  substance  on 
which  to  base  mathematical  comparison. 


SUMMARY 

I  have  not  wished  to  make  it  a  question 
as  to  which  medium  is  of  most  worth  as 
compared  to  the  others,  nor  as  to  how  ably- 
each  is  prepared  to  serve  an  advertiser.  Nor 
were  the  various  constituents  named  and 
compared  to  that  end.  They  were  named 
and  compared  only  to  show,  as  far  as  time 
permitted,  what  underlies  the  structure  upon 
which  all  arguments  and  theories  must 
necessarily  be  reared.  The  ways,  means, 
habits  and  nature  of  the  people  at  large 
belittle  any  single  theory  and  hopelessly 
entangle  any  combination  of  them.  All  that 
I  have  said  about  opportune  time,  psycho- 
logical moment,  association  of  ideas, 
prestige,  influence,  results,  etc.,  is  of  little 
need  to  those  intuitively  predisposed  to  the 
simple  truth. 

What  I  set  out  to  convey  and  what  I 
trust  I  have  conveyed,  is  that  we  can  ap- 
parently   guarantee    the    highest    ratio    of 

H5 
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positive  opportunities  per  thousand  "circu- 
lation/' and  in  addition  render  effective 
assistance  to  copy,  to  make  impressions  that 
should  prove  popular  and  enduring.  Still, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  summarize  in 
part  as  follows : 

Without  opportunity  there  can  be  no  im- 
pression, and  without  impression  there  can 
be  no  sale. 

An  ounce  of  Popularity  is  worth  a  pound  of 
Publicity. 

Advertising  properly  executed  begins 
with  opportunity,  tours  its  course  through 
impression,  and  results  in  popularity. 

Popularity  is  the  fruit  of  general  pub- 
licity in  the  extent  to  which  the  medium  has 
delivered  the  opportunities,  and  copy  has 
taken  proper  advantage  of  them;  therefore, 
the  aim  of  the  publisher  should  be  oppor- 
tunity; the  aim  of  the  author,  popularity. 

First,  there  must  exist  an  impression — 
a  mental  acquisition  of  the  name  of  a  com- 
modity. Second,  the  impression  must  excite 
a  desire  before  the  name  can  become  popular. 
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Third,  the  commodity  itself  must  supply  a 
perfect  realization  of  the  anticipation  awak- 
ened by  the  impression,  before  it  can  share 
the  popularity  with  its  name.  Fourth,  the 
commodity  must  be  easily  within  reach  of 
the  popular  dwelling  and  popular  pocket- 
book,  before  it  can  become  as  generally  a 
physical  possession  as  its  name  is  a  mental 
possession.  In  other  words,  the  popularity 
created  by  the  representation,  sustained  by 
the  substance,  furthered  by  the  distribution, 
and  facilitated  by  the  price,  will,  in  the 
course  of  events,  increase  consumption. 

The  "circulation"  of  the  primal  function, 
of  which  the  advertising  medium  is  a  subor- 
dinate part,  cannot  be  reckoned  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  advertisements. 

All  media  are  meritorious  because  of 
the  opportunities  they  offer,  but  they  are 
not  worthless  because  of  the  opportunities 
they  do  not  offer. 

The  merit  of  a  commodity,  the  merit  of 
a  copy,  and  the  merit  of  a  medium  all  act  and 
react  to  the  benefit  of  each  other. 
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Literary  experiments  in  advertising  are 
like  the  crimes  that  are  never  found  out. 

"The  reason  why"  is  not  as  important  as 
the  fact. 

Experience,  when  properly  considered,  is 
vital;  when  improperly  considered,  it  is  fatal. 

Most  comparative  conclusions  respecting 
"Results"  are  based  not  on  what  we  know,  but 
on  what  we  believe. 

The  rebound  to  the  advertiser's  own  eyes 
and  ears,  is  negligible. 

The  use  of  "fundamental  medium  No.  i" 
is  advertising.  The  use  of  "fundamental 
medium  No.  2"  is  more  advertising.  The  use 
of  "supplemental  media"  is  still  more  ad- 
vertising— not  different  advertising. 

The  acquisitiveness  of  the  human  eye, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind, 
are  our  unfailing  reliance  in  General  Publicity. 

The  multiplicity  of  infinitesimal  impres- 
sions is  the  truth  in  advertising  which  trans- 
cends proof. 
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"The  reading  habit"  is  not  confined  to 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Both  the  advertiser  and  the  dealer,  by 
accepting  the  "influence"  of  a  medium,  not  in- 
frequently establish  it. 

It  is  more  convenient  to  check  opportuni- 
ties by  thousands  than  by  tens  or  hundreds. 

A  good  viewpoint,  and  a  good  position, 
are  good  opportunities. 

We  cannot  compare  the  size  of  space  in 
different  media  without  also  comparing  dis- 
tances, time,  place,  copy,  etc. 

Predominating  service  should  be  a  certain, 
not  an  uncertain,  quantity. 

The  association  of  ideas  tends  to  vivify 
and  revivify  impressions. 

The  test  of  the  value  of  an  advertisement 
is  to  the  publisher  what  he  can  get  for  it; 
to  the  advertiser  what  he  is  obliged  to  pay. 

If  twenty  advertisements  are  placed 
within  sight  of  twenty  people,  nineteen  are 
visible  but  as  a  mass,  and  each  one  is  read- 
able to  only  one  of  the  twenty  persons.  A 
charge  of  twenty  cents,  then,  to  each  adver- 
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tiser  amounts  to  twenty  cents  a  reader — not 
twenty  readers  for  twenty  cents — not  one 
cent  a  reader. 

The  success  of  other  media  is  due  to  pos- 
sible opportunities;  the  success  of  Curtains 
is  due  to  positive  opportunities. 

Compatible  with  the  above  principles, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Curtain  advertise- 
ments have  become  an  agreeable  integral 
part  of  the  mental  make-up  of  all  those  who 
frequent  the  theatres  in  which  they  appear, 
for  to  say  that  an  attractive  copy  on  a  thea- 
tre curtain  before  a  normal  audience  will  not 
impress,  is  like  saying  that  nutritious  food 
taken  into  a  normal  stomach  will  not  nour- 
ish. But,  in  how  far  the  activities  of  other 
forces — less  intermittent,  less  constant,  less 
continuous,  less  ubiquitous  than  advertising, 
but  seemingly  more  direct  and  comprehensible 
— ^have  been  assisted  by  advertising,  and  in 
how  far  Theatre  Curtains,  or  any  other 
medium,  singly  or  collectively,  have  rendered 
this  species  of  service,  we  must  leave  to  a  more 
advanced  commercial  epoch  to  disclose. 
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Conclusion. — ^When  attempting  to  fol- 
low in  thought  the  innumerable  demands 
and  diverse  endeavors  of  the  population  of 
America,  when  realizing  the  countless 
phases  of  its  everyday  life,  throughout  the 
long  hours  of  its  wakefulness  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  its  territory,  we  must  pause  overawed 
by  the  colossal  extent  and  marvelous  swift- 
ness of  its  action.  Everywhere,  in  and  out 
of  doors,  on  the  walls,  on  the  house-tops,  in 
the  homes  of  the  people,  in  their  mind§,  in 
their  pockets,  in  their  hands,  on  their  lips, 
are  advertisements.  In  densely  populated  dis- 
tricts, amid  confusion  and  clamor  and  clang, 
multitudes  are  lounging,  riding,  walking ;  rush- 
ing to  and  fro,  seeing  these  advertisements 
and  not  seeing  them;  reading  them  and  not 
reading  them;  remembering  them  and  forget- 
ting them — people  who  are  sick,  people  who 
are  well,  in  all  kinds  of  humors,  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  —  occupied,  preoccu- 
pied, unoccupied  people  —  poor  as  paupers, 
rich  as  Croesus — and  with  all  these  people, 
and  amid  all  these  advertisements,  the  adver- 
tisers themselves  intermingle.     They  see  this 
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endless  mass  of  advertising,  and  they  see  these 
countless  crowds  of  people;  they  see  their 
own  advertisements,  and  they  see  the  advertise- 
ments of  others;  but  there  are  advertisements 
they  do  not  see,  and  there  are  crowds  of  people 
they  do  not  see,  in  some  places. 

Closed  from  the  view  and  absent  from  the 
minds  of  many  great  advertisers,  there  are 
assembled,  in  over  a  thousand  popular  theatres, 
no  less  than  six  million  people  every  week! 
Over  six  million  splendid,  susceptible  subjects 
in  their  chosen  environment,  from  the  child 
who  can  already  read,  on  up  to  men  and  women 
of  not  yet  too  great  an  age  for  the  participa- 
tion in,  and  enjoyment  of,  all  the  necessities, 
accessories  and  luxuries  of  life. 

And  the  men  who  sell  these  things  are  also 
there,  for  the  little  tradesman,  and  indeed  the 
quite  large  tradesman  too,  is  found  among  his 
own.  They  see  these  people  without  prejudice, 
without  theories,  enlivened  and  invigorated 
under  the  influence  of  pleasure.  Nor  are  these 
tradesmen  mere  spectators  to  theatre  curtain 
advertisements;    proverbially  possessed  of  a 
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goodly  store  of  common  sense,  they  themselves 
buy  advertising  curtain  space. 

Captains  of  industry,  financiers,  great  mer- 
chants, it  is  true,  are  far  removed  from  the 
pleasure  domain  of  "the  people."  To  most  of 
them  theatre  curtain  advertising  is  like  the 
"flower  born  to  blush  unseen,''  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, far  from  "wasting  its  fragrance  on  the- 
desert  air."  Indeed,  it  permeates  the  atmos- 
phere of  every  popular  price  auditorium,  is 
imbibed  by  every  spectator,  and  transported  #' 
their  homes — to  the  "other  four"  who  dwell 
there. 

And  now,  may  we  not  claim  that  Curtains 
have  generated  by  persistency  and  merit  a 
relationship  that  other  media  can  never  dis- 
own? Following  the  evolution  of  advertising 
step  by  step,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  them; 
reaching  the  highest  development  media  have 
yet  attained,  they  still  adhere.  The  analysis, 
the  comparisons,  and  the  success  of  curtains, 
as  well  as  the  success  of  those  who  use  them, 
not  only  as  "supplemental"  or  "auxiliary,"  but 
as  "fundamental"  media,  prove  they  cannot  be 
theoretically  or  practically  ignored.    Whence, 
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then,  the  command,  Thou  ishalt  not  read  a 
theatre  curtain  advertisement?  What  can  the 
advertising  diagnostician  justly  proclaim  in 
condemnation?  Are  impressions  registered  in 
a  play-house  neutralized  by  the  gaze  of  so  many 
interested  eyes?  Do  the  flashes  and  floods  of 
artificial  light  absorb  their  vitality?  Or  does 
this  fusion  of  a  far  more  perfect  array  of  com- 
ponents than  can  be  found  in  any  other  medium, 
develop  an  inexplicable  paradox  in  psychologi- 
cal phenomena? 


THE  END 
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